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All Sorts. mined to bring out a series of first-class English 

Mr. Longfellow finds tke climate of Naples books, and set to work by reprinting Scott, 
agrees with him so well that he intends to stay Dickens, Bulwer, and all the best English copy- 
there longer than he had anticipated. right works. He remitted a sum of money to 
Cincinnati is deeply moved, just now, with e’ery author whose works he printed—the sum 
Southern railroad connections abroad, and orna- in those days was small, but he need not have 
mental parks and suburban annexation projects at paid anything. The plan was a great success. 
home. She needs all that is talked about in these German readers found that English books could 
directions. be had as cheaply as those by German authors, 
Soin: ans seed: Neale Meant tu eenet and buyers were found in Russia, Turkey, France, 

Lites ind Grou oon te tree: Spain, and, in fact, all over the continent. Pres- 

Mor can yiestall of leva: oc bird, ently came the international copyright act, and 

Wr netltictleak aus daa bal as Tauchnitz could now obtain protection for his 
purchases, he raised the price paid to English 

authors, and his library rapidly increased. Trade 
is not considered disreputable in Saxony, and the 
king ennobled Bernard Tauchnitz. After awhile 
it was considered an honor by popular writers to 
be included in the baron’s library of English au- 


Yet seek it not on topmost limb, 
Or in the heart of pride; 

For lowly limb, and humble heart, 
The nest of bird and love shall hide! 


At the National Dress Reform Convention in 


Washington, last week, Mrs. Dr. Hasbrouck of 
Syracuse, made a spirited attack upon President 
Grant because he refused to see Mrs. Dr. Walker 


until she wore the usual costume of her sex. | 


Mrs. Walker responded that Mrs. Hasbrouck had 
her premises all wrong. President Grant never 
said so, but President Lincoln had remarked that 
he was afraid to see women who wore pants! 


A student at Bowdoin College showed the re- 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen by sketching 


thors. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn, in the Springfield Republican, 
thus celebrates a good gardener and equally good 
litterateur of Plymouth :— 

Marston Watson graduated at Cambridge just 
as the transcendental movement was beginning to 
stir the hearts of generous young men, and, under 
its influence, he gave up studying a profession 
and chose the primitive employment of a gar- 
dener. At first he was associated with a compan- 
ion of Hawthorne’s, at Brook Farm, and in the 
‘summer of 1842, as is mentioned in Hawthorne's 





From a larze open window the look-out is upon | the last centuries to be the pillar of truth and the 
river, hill and sky—a soft, summer landscape. | scourge of error; and it is 80 certain that the 
The light comes in from behind, throwing the | great doctor has taught that with which I am re- 
light upon the figures in semi-shadow, an effect | proached as a heresy that I have done no more 
difficult tu produce. Heavy, ash-colored, damask than repeat his sentiments word for word.’ 
curtains drape this window; a sofa of crimson [Then the little Father André cited passages of 
velvet sits against it; a blue-silk shawl is thrown | St. Thomas entirely confirming his propositions.] 
over a portion of the sofa. The lady of the min- ‘Oh! Oh!’ then said the Saviour, ‘Eh! Does 
iature, older but still beautiful, sits upon that part Thomas also take it on himself to be a Jansenist? 
of the sofa over which the blue shawl is thrown. Bring him before me.’ 

Her dress is black velvet, with tight sleeves and) ‘Approach, Thomas! Is it possible that you, 
plaited waist, while the neck is adorned with a whom I have glorified with my testimony that 
salmon-colored cravat, once in fashion, pinned you have written well, have taught that, it not 
with acameo. Her hair is done up in ‘French | being possible that my will should fail of accom- 
twist,” with long curls shading the cheek. plishment, when I will that a man should consent 

A little girl five years old sits by the lady’s, to my grace, he infallib!y consents to it, and in- 
side. It is the auburn-curled, embryo artist. | deed necessarily, not by an absolute necessity, 
She is looking up into the face of the mother with , but by a necessity of certainty, which does not 
a question upon her lips—a pleased, conversa- interfere with his free-will?’ ‘Yes, Lord,’ an- 
tional attention. A white-muslin frock dresses swered St. Thomas, ‘I have taught this, I con- 
the little figure. The light and shadow upon the fess; but I learned it of St. Berrard, who is re- 
arms and through the dainty sleeves is lovely to | garded as the last Father of your church, and 
look upon. Yellow slippers tip the little feet.| who te res such and such things in such and 
The mother sits with one foot upon the sofa to sch pe in his works.’ [Here the Father 
prevent the child falling off. The face is very | Andfe cited the passages from St. Bernard which 
thoughtful, and she is supposed to be telling the | prove the efficacy of grace by itself alone.| 
child stories. She holds a diary and pencil in ‘What!’ said Christ, ‘the fair-spoken St. Bernard 
her hand as if to jot down the child’s answers. | is also a Jansenist? Call him.’ 

This picture is one greatly to be admired. ‘**Approach, Bernard! With your air devout 


nic. A clergyman offered a prayer for the emi- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
; grants, and then addressed them briefly and ap- E - eye THY : 

| propriately. The time now came to get into the}. ee eatanay Na, Beables te sesathets os 2 
‘train, and men, women and children passed in | interesting account ut ‘‘Modern Venetian Glass 
order through the gate smiling and bidding adieu by _— Mosaics. 

to the kind ladies who had helped them, even the | Mr. Loring hae ad fed to his ‘Railway Library” 
jchildren feeling special gratitude for a plentiful | The Girls of Feversham, by Florence Marryatt, of 
‘supply of toys which they carried in their hands. | which the English papers speak commendingly. 
| Some of the party have places already provided | It has an attractive look. 
| for them in the new world, and all will probably} The /erald of Health, for May, has an article 
find employment at remunerative prices. When on whipping children, by Mrs. E. O. Smith, ‘‘How 
they were well on board the steamship, and an- } Shall we be Clothed?" by Charles H. Brigham, 
chor was weighed, cheer upon cheer came from | “The Faults of School-girls,” by Mrs. Gleason, 
| their grateful hearts—one man in particular be- | and a variety of other things worth attention. 
| ing 80 anxious to testity his sense of what had | The Messrs. Appleton are putting Victor Hugo's 
|been done for him that he asked for some 'new story, The Man Who Langhs, into handsome 
|paper on which to sign an acknowledgment for book form— the first part, “Sea and Night,’’ hav- 
the money that had been paid for his passage, | ing just been issued. It is the translation of Will- 


| with a promise to return it to the society fur the 


iam Young, and will be welcomed by all admirers 


upon paper with acetate of lead two scenes. The Note-Book, the two amateurs began to raise vege- 
moment a jet of gas was applied, it darkened | tables for the Plymouth market. The place se- 
and brought out the outlines. The first repre- | ected fur their garden was a rough pasture, among 


The “Soap-Bubble” is a lamplight picture of 
the youthful artist son. In one hand the little 
boy holds a silver cup; and in the other, suspend- 





and humble, can you be believed capable of teach- 


|ing that my grace has a sovereign power over 
‘the free-will, yet without depriving the free-will 


sented an old monk with his crucibles, in search 


| the hills above the village, where it was believed 


| by the Plymouth people that nothing of any value 


of the philosopher’s stone, with the devil standing could be grown. But there the “Old Colony 


/ed from the bowl of a pipe, a soap-bubble, “an | of the power of resisting, if it so wills, and that 


| benefit of others who might wish to emigrate. 
| Is not all this a curious commentary on the civili- 
| zation of old England? I may add that Queens- 
| town never was so crowded with emigrants await- 
ing passage to America as on Wednesday last, 
‘and that an extra steamer was added to each of 
_two lines to embark all who wished to sail at once 


of the vivid and intense novelist. Nichols & Noyes 
have this and all of the Appleton publications. 

T. Nelson & Sons, New York, have published 
| @ series of lithographic Views of Boston, designed 
evidently for British eyes, but nevertheless of in- 
terest to strangers to the city on this side of the 
Atlantic. Some of the drawings are from old pic- 
: Se ee tures, but all have a fair degree of merit. A de- 
| Despite the long and bitter opposition of the | scriptive sketch of the city accompanies the draw- 
English to any innovations in the matter of local ‘ings. Lee & Shepard have the package. 
| travel, the antipathy to street-railways ” begin- | Merry’s Musewa, for May, does not flag with the 
‘ning to yield under the influence of the glowing | é : : 

\ 2 ay 3 /enervating mildness of the month, but is as fresh 
; accounts which our American friends bring of the : 





' sparkling and earnest as ever. Miss Alcott be- 


convenience and cheapness of their town horse- 


gins with a beautiful story, “Milly’s Messenger ;"’ 


airy nothing,” rendered with exquisite delicacy, 


tle man comes certainly, although freely. when I 


over him and gloating over the prospect of get- 
ting him at last. The second scene represented 


the monk leering and laughing as if he would) 


burst his cheeks, the devil with a most disgusting 
look holding his nose. The monk had developed 
some sulpburetted hydrogen, and this was too 


much for his satanic majesty. The sketches were 


admirably drawn, and the chemical p pint involved 
will not soon be forgotten. 


Mr. Schuyler, our consul at Moscow, has dis- 
covered in the archives there a letter written to 
the Empress Catharine in 1778 by ner ambassa- 
dor at Paris, which gives some new information 
on the death and burial of Voltaire, by which it 
appears that when he was buried in the abbey 
of Cellieres it was without a coffin, and that 
quicklime was thrown in the grave to destroy 
the remains and prevent their threatened remo- 
val from the consecrated ground. Hence the 
supposed removal of Voltaire’s body to the Pan- 
theon, in 1791, was imaginary. The heart of the 
wit was given at his death to the Marquis de Vil- 
lette, whose surviving descendant, five vears ago, 
presented it to the emperor, and it is now pre- 
served in the imperial library. Very likely Mr. 
Schuyler’s manuscript will be disputed as an au- 


thority, but the Atheneum is disposed to put faith | 


in it. 


The act reorganizing the Supreme Court of the 


| Nursery’’ was planted twenty-six years ago; and 
| now the spot is one of the loveliest and most fer- 
tile in the whole county. A country-louse, built 
| with taste and for convenient use, stands in the 
| middle of the estate of Hillside, and about it trees 
/and plants of all kinds, from all lands, are grow- 
ing—or will be when the spring opens. Hospita- 
| ble to all comers, it has received among its guests 
the Alcotts, Emersons and Channings, Henr 
| Thoreau, Edward Hale, Wasson, Higginson, and 
| many more of the speculative and practical re- 
\formers of New England. Mr. Alcott, without 
naming him, has celebrated Marston Watson and 
| his gardens in one of the most pleasing passages 
‘of his Tablets, and all his friends would assent to 
| the praise there bestowed. Horace on his Sabine 
| farm was not a more ideal persunaye, and by no 
means so good and usefulacitizen. His Catalogue, 
| which has reached its forty-third number, is 
‘adorned with a heroic print of the Jurcunda straw- 
| berry, and filled with those fascinating descrip. 
| tions that entice so many into horticulture. The 
gardens of Alcinous are not more attractive in 
, Homer’s verses than this biographical dictionary 
| Of pears, peaches, cherries, strawberries, violets, 
| roses, Japan lilics and honeysuckles makes the 
gardens of Hillside appear. Butit is not every 
/une who can go to Corinth, or grow the currants 
| ot that region—to say nothing of the more dif_i- 
{cult problems of horticulture. If anybody wants 
|to try the experiment, however, we recommend 
jhim to consult B. M. Watson of Plymouth and 
| his catalogue. 





Art at the Eastward. 
A FAMILY OF TALENT. 


delights his gaze. The little coat is turned back | will to draw him to me by the sweetness of my 
| with a velvet collar, and a broad ruffle ornaments | efficient inspiration? Is it true that you have 
ithe neck. This picture is remarkable for its per- | taught such a doctrine?’ ‘Yes, Lord, I confess 
| fection of flesh-coloring. it,’ said St. Bernard; ‘ but I have St. Augustin 
I remember a painting that decorated these stu- | for my guaranty; and I have believed it right to 
| dio walls some years ago. I can only give an | refer to him in the case, since your church has 
/idea of it from memory. It was the artist’s | Not only approved his doctrine concerning grace, 
| ‘Grandfather's Kitchen.””. The old grandfather | but has canonized it, so to speak, by using the 
| and grandmother were seated at the supper-table, | expressions of this doctor alone to state its senti- 
| on which stood an ancient pitcher and a brown-| ments upon this matter.’ ‘What! St. Augustin 
| bread loaf, with the time-honored eating utensils. ‘to whom I have given so much grace, and who 
| From an old-fashioned fireplace and hearth blazed , ought to know so weil the effects of it, has taught 
| a huge log-fire. The family cat dozed in its jthis doctrine? I must know a little about Ais 
warmth. The tired boy had just come in from | source of information.’ 
| his wanderings, cold and wet from the storm. “‘*Appear, Augustin! Who taught you that 
| He had thrown himself down in a sitting posture ; my grace forms in man the movement of his will 
| flat upon the floor, with his feet extended between | and disposes effectually of his heart by the em- 
| the immense andirons, almost into the very fire, pire which I have over the human will, as well 
‘and his hands and arms held up towards it. The as over the other creatures on the earth? From 
| intense glow of the fire-light, with the curious whom have you this doctrine?’ ‘From St. Paul, 
‘figure of the boy, and the entire truthfulness to Lord.” ‘What! from Paul, my apostle?’ ‘Yes, 
| an antiquated kitchen, made the picture impress- from St. Paul, your apostle, who teaches me that 
| ive and memorable. | you do in us whatsoever pleases you, and that it 
The artist sister has a series of landscapes from 8 you who work in us to will and to do.” ‘What 
the “Lady of the Lake.” One of her admirable | is all this!’ said Christ; ‘they are all Jansenists 
paintings is of Pencbscot’s forests, the trees and in my paradise! Bring St. Paul before me. We 
foliage peculiar to that region —tall firs, gnarled | must search into this and trace it to its source.’ 
hemlocks and tasseled pines, with only here-and-| ‘‘‘Approach, Paul! and declare publicly who 
there a graceful elm or rounded maple. Two fig-|taught you the doctrine which you are charged 





United States provides for one additional aseociate| In one of the cities of the “Pine Tree State” 
justice, with a salary of 36,000, and nine new cir- is an unpretendiug studio of admirable paintings. 
cuit judges, one for each existing circuit, with a They are the productions of three different artists, 
salary of 35,000. These last are required to hold and, including the photogr phic work, one might 
the circuit courts, either alone or in company | say four of the saine family; a brother and sister, 
with the justice assigned to the circuit, or with | * 8°" and daughter, of the brother—and he John 
the district judge in each district; and courts may | P- Hardy, of Bangor. 

be held at the same time in different districts of| Attists print trom what they love, and from 
the circuit under this arrangemeut. The circuit | those subjects which best correspond with their 
judges are to appoint the clerks of the circuit Se2ius. There are those who delineate land- 
courts. The chief justice and his associates are S°4pes with a touch of perfection almost divine. 
to attend at least one term of the circuit court in| Rarely, you will see ocean pictures thrown upon 
each district of their respective circuits in every | ‘he canvas as if the very sea-waves had given 
two years; and they have the privilege of retir-| themselves up to be caught in that small surtace. 
ing with a pension equal to their salary after ten | There are historical painters whose imaginations 
years’ service, when they reach the age of 70. ¢4” call up the great events of every age, and de- 
No appointments are to be made under this law | lineate the workings of mighty minds. But the 
until December. artists of whom I write may emphatically be 


Mr. Hazewell, in his Traveller “Review of the! cated palatens of the atiacnins. 


Week,” thus philosophizes about office-secking :—| eet: es: age * — en gs ~ 
ree : . |head of this family, the ‘old, old story,’ so 
Office-seeking is much the same kind of busi- | : 
ness that gambling is, and hardly more moral than °ft repeated, so always new, so ever filled with 
that, inasmuch as often it involves much cheat- all sweet future possibilities, became not alone a 
ing, and nota little of lying and intrigue. You! dream, but a reality. That wasa dream in which 


may rise a winner from office-seeking, and so you | : : : 
may rise a winner from the gaming-table; but the; ete was. Do. delneiun, and: we Red is ambodipd 


chances are heavily against your doing anything | in a fine old-tashioned miniature, painted in wa- 
of the kind in either case. Many persons seem | ter-colors, upon ivory. It is the face of a young 
to think that offices are given to men who work | girl, with a tairness of complexion almost un- 
in a “campaign’’—at elections, that is; but this is, : ; 
a mistake; for though occasionally a good worker Rnown to the present generation, with sweotnees 
_ a good thing, the rule is the other way./@nd purity of expression heigitened by a fine in- 
‘he men who get offices through office-seeking | telligence. There is the culture of dutiful, chas- 
are not the men who work for their party at an | tened and Christian affections in the face. The 
election, but men who work for themselves after ie ° ge 
election. This is the reason that office-seekers penciled brow and sott brown hazel eyes indi- 
are so numerous, fur all men see that the field is|cate firmness of organization; while the pretty 


ie mg sr seg are oe ae ae mouth betrays a delightful simplicity and inexpe- 
10se of a political nature to rought to bear |. he fi ; 
upon the appointing power, and which generally Sn . life. The ere corresponds to the 
are found to outweigh political influences. jdate of the miniature, 1824. Abundant dark 
A tek: hick alt emia o0t enatedenii aad | hair is thrown high upon the back of the head, 
| ; i es 
some to our knowledge have obtained it at con-| fastened with the immense sliell-comb of that 


siderable expense—has lately appeared in Eng- day. The side-hair is held in place by side-combs, 


land—a “History of Lace.” The author, Mrs | with short curls shading the forehead, and long 


Bury Palliser, is sister to Mr. Marryatt, and her curls behind the ears. The drees is low-necked, 


book forms a companion to his ‘‘History ot China| ae Senteen pars. sere. pre 


and Pottery.” Lace has a double claim to atten: | a —— — —— Sane = 
tion as an article of virtw and as a modern manu-! “agape : sheers showing: Oe pare terrenens of 
facture now in its highest perfection. The good! the delicate white ene 2 

taste of the Empress Eugenie has brought into| In sa studio are three portraits of the lady of 
prominence this delicate handicraft; and though the eer we = her mia tees the wife and 
great prices are given for fine old specimens of mother in . lamplight picture, peculiar to the 
point-lace and the rarer fabrics wrought by nuns sens evans be ces singles, Oe en Ste 
in the convents of Spain and Italy, it is probable | ing, effect - tight end shade, The lady Te 
the value of the finest ‘Point d’ Alencon”’ of the sented paring apples. There ” the quaint cos- 
present day, to be seen adorning the ladies of the peme, also,—always the date costume; and 
imperial court, represents a still higher cost. A basal much the artist gains by this truthtulness to 
few years ago no real lace was to be had in New | nature, remarkable iv his pictures. There is no 
York, which now is one of the great emporiums | dressing-up of the subject. It is just as it hap- 
of the choicest kinds. | pens in the every-day home-life. The lamplight 
| falls upon the bair and face, giving them a lumi- 


Says Mr. S ay, i Mr. M. D. : : : 
"ues des Mr. Suslley, peaking of Mr MD. Com | nous, soft glow; and she is looking down upon 
way :— 


He has achieved a kind of success difficult to! 3 weit SS a dn mite ges On a 
an Englishman, and doubly difficult to an Ameri-| ¥ith the full-puffed sleeves and the turned-back 
can in England. There is no place where com- | cape, then in vogue, quite envelopes the figure. 
petution in literary work is so keen, where the sup-| The knife and apple, and the position of the 


ply is so much greater than the demand, as Lon-| hands, are so true to the occupation that it strikes 
don. Mr. Conway, without any other aid than 


his own energy and genius, has made his way | 0D€ 48 & most happy conceit. 
into the front rank of writers in the periodical) The same lovely face looks at us again in mild 
press. There are three daily journals in London contemplation from another lamplight picture. 
so superior to the rest as to constitute a class by , : é 
themselves, and to two of these Mr. Conway is a} In her hand she holds a book, from which her at 
regular contributor of leading articles. His work tention has just been arrested. The dress is of 
is eagerly sought for in such reviews and maga- some colored stuff figured with oak-leaves. A 
sites as heat ew Fortnyghtlg, and the West- delicate scarf is thrown around the neck, and the 
minster. e Nas & Wide acquaintance among sci- . : . ear 
entific and literary men—with Huxley and Tyn- nesontptn 6 8 sued ivory ee ” met 
dail, Carlyle, Froude, Srowning, and maoy. child—fled heavenward. This style of pin is 
eg ee well —— in Fags — with common in the family, and they are the work of 
whom, as well as in genera society, re is a great 5 
favorite. Secure in his position, he has sett’ed me ee nena. : s : 
himself comfortably in a house in Nottung-Hill| Another peculiar lamplight picture deserves 
Square, with all the air of a man to whom Lon-' notice. It is of a sister of the family long since 
don has become a permanent home, but who is | passed She is keitti with } fa 
thoroughly American spite of his long exile, and sail eae ~ asf 3 ‘at : : ee li a 
who does good service to America in many ways; - paenesigs J pried sist ceae reac eget 
not least by the example of a successful career | floods the face with a ruidy glow. The brown 
due to that kind of culture and ability in which | hair is put off the forehead like the style of the 
Americans are supposed to be most deficient. present day. The dress is of garnet merino, with 
About thirty years ago, Bernard Tauchnitz, an | puffed sleeves; and about the neck a buff crape 
intelligent Leipzic bookseller, conceived the idea | neckerchief—a custom of the times—is tied in a 
that a good business might be done on the con-| knot in front. This picture of knitting and the 
tinent if he published a series of English works one of paring apples are charming representations 
in acheap and convenient form. At that time of sweet home-life. 
English books were only to be found in the hands; The large, central picture of this studio is a 
of the rich or learned. A popular novel could! wonderful combination of colors. Great labor 
only be had at the absurd price of 31s. 6d., and has been bestowed upon it, and it has been touched 
Macaulay’s England for 56s. There was no in-| and retouched again and again. Every portion 
ternational copyright treaty, and Tauchnitz deter-' of it has been painted with miniature fineness. 





ures, a boy and girl, in the foreground, give the 
picture life. The girl has seated herself on an old 


with holding about the efficacy of grace, and like- 
wise from whom you learned that it has infalli- 


pe then ~casagrey ie. ~~ Miss C. A. Baker telle xe mates of Chevalier 
‘the omnibus and cab proprietors are making the | saplisect ere epriy: - = — —— 
‘best fight they can against the “Yankee notion,” | thing oe ee ere : x . tah 
| but 8 committee of the House of Commons to tnd there are many other attractive features. 
* | Boston, H. B. Fuller. 

| whom was referred three bills for as many routes | i 
of horse-railways, are very favorably disposed. | 
| Each of the bills has been cordially supported by | Hugo's story, sketches the street-gamin of New 
parish authorities and the public generally, and | York, tells us of the orang-utan in Borneo, gives 
|the Board of Trade and the Metropolitan Board | letters from Bismarck to his wife, illustrates 
| of Works have expressed officially their desire | the culture of the silk worm, describes more of 
‘that the railways should have a fair trial. The jearly life in Boston, and otherwise gratifies its 
‘committee have agreed to report in favor of a readers. The sappirent is a steel engraving of 
| general scheme, though somewhat modified from |" he River Road,” after ® picture by Bellows, 
‘the original design. It will not be long before | *hich is as attractive a bit of scenery as one could 
‘our crowded thoroughfares will have the new | wish. 

' sensation of the rumble of the horse-car wheels. 


Appleton's Journal, for May 8, continues Victor 


We believe all boys at some period of their 
ilives resolve to be hunters, or trappers, or sports- 
|men of one kind or another. They generally are 

rid of their desire soon after the whooping-cough 
and measles. Whether On the Wing, a book for 
sportsmen, by John Bumstead, will enhance this 
‘disposition of the youngsters after their juvenile 
,distempers, remains to be seen. We think it will, 
/ for itis a very attractive volume, intended to give 
the novice in sportsmanship such suggestion; as 
ihe might be supposed to demand of an experi- 
enced hunter, and is designed more particularly 
for New England. The book is of unusual ele- 
gance in mechanical execution. It comes from 
Fields, Osgood & Co.’s. 


| REFORM MOVEMENTS—BALLOTING AND HANGING. 
| In consequence of the discreditable practices at 
' the late elections, the disclosures before the judges 
of the contested cases, and the private informa- 
‘tion in the hands of the Ballot Society, the exec- 
utive committee of that body have decided to 
‘hold a national conference, in this city, on the 
6th of May. There can be no question but that 
public opinion is now ripe for a trial of secret 
| voting. Even Mr. Gladstone is reputed to be 
| half way towards such protection, whilst other 
| members of the government are absolutely pledged 
in the same direction. The scenes of violence 
and intimidation disclosed before the election 


log and thrown off her hat, while the boy has 
constructed a dipper of alder leaves and offers her | freely.’ ‘From whom have I learned this? From 
a drink from the brook near-by. you, O my God! From your spirit, which fills 
A landscape painted by the artist daughter is my heart. I have done nothing but lend it a 
of a marshy wood, with the tender tint of spring- | hand and a pen; I have written what it has dic- 
time green. The humid atmosphere of this pic- | tated tome. Ah! could I not find in a thousand 
ture, so like the atmosphere of such a day and places in your gospel confirmation of these grand 
| place as it exhibits, make it a valuable study. | truths which you have yourself taught with your 
Here, again, inimitable fruit-pieces tantalize one , adorable mouth?’ ; 
with their near approach to nature. “It is true,’ then said the Saviour, ‘I have 
Excellent photographic work of the son finishes taught this doctrine, and I have left it to my 
the embellishment of these studio walls. In the;church as a precious heritage. But I see very 
retiring, noble life-work of this family ean be ' well the origin of all the evil. Call Father Igna- 
found a much-coveted “true order of devotion to tius before me.’ This good saint, who cuuld with 
zsthetic culture.” IGNota. ' difticulty be distinguished among the others, at 
, Me., April, 1869. aon appeared. [At this pointthe Jesuits groaned 
with dismay.] 


bly its effect although the will of man opposes it 














Father Andre and the Efficacy of 


see 2 . , * 
Grace by Itself Alone. Approach, Father Iznatius!’ continued the 


= | Sesh of God, ‘approach! You are a good man, al- 
AN OLD-TIME STORY NEWLY TOLD. though you are not very high up; but apparently 
Among the eccentric, humorous, and often} YU are not piqued at that, for you have doubt- 
whemsical, preachers of the 16th and 17th cen- | ess not forgotten that at thirty-five years of age 
turies, the little “Father André” (André Boul- | You were still at school in the fifth class with the 
| langer, born 1582, began to preach as a reformed |urchins of St. Barbara; so much so that you felt 
| Augustinian in 1605, died in 1657,) was one of the whip for your doings and tricks. I have al- 
| the most distinguished, both for humor and ef- lowed you my paradise; it is not for the purpose 
fectiveness. Here is a story about him, trans- | of reproaching you with it. Stay here, since you 
lated from a rare and curious book, called Predi- ate here. But you have followers who are blun- 
catort ina :— derhea'is—arrogant people; they wish to rule over 
“The little Father André preached once dur- | the faith of the faithful, and to make their new 
ing Lent at Alb;, at the time of the sad disputes and erroneous opinions pass for the ancient or- 
of Arnaud with the Jesuits—that is to say, in the | thodox belief of my church. I charge you to 
| height of the quarrels about Jansenism. When humiliate them! The task is not easy, I confess, 
the ‘gospel of the day’ in the church was the pas- but again I charge you to do it! If you cannot 
sage concerning the Magdalen, the Father André, accomplish it, I will put my own hand to it, and 
according to his custom, did not fail to preach on | humiliate, even in the dust, those who imagine 
the efficacy of grace by itself alone. His sermon, themselves the tip-top of the church!’ 
seasoned with various sallies against the Jesuits, | ‘My friends, this was my dream; but since it 
was reported to the Archbishop of Alby. The is only a dream, you may believe only so much 
' Archbishop called the preacher before him, re- 38 you choose.’ ”’ 








judges have been branded as public scandals. 

A bill for the abolition of capital punishment 
has been brought into Parliament by Mr. Gilpin. 
It provides that penal servitude for life shall in 
‘future be the punishment for persons convicted 
| of murder, and that whosoever shall be convicted 
of high treason shall be liable, at the discretion of 
| the court, to be kept in penal servitude for life, or 
for any term not less than seven years. Dis- 
‘graceful scenes at recent executions will have 
| prepared the way for more favor than ever before 
| to this important measure. 

THE BURIAL MOUNDS OF SUSSEX. 

Archzologists and others have had some new 
‘nuts to crack the past week owing to the fact that 
'a party of diggers have been engaged in open- 
ing some of the sepulchral mounds which present 
la marked feature on the chalk-hills throughout 
ithe county of Sussex. The relics of the early 
| races who inhabited this part of England, which 
|have been here discovered, show that these 
| mounds were not monuments to one chief alone, 
‘but were used as burial-places for succeeding 
| generations—first, perhaps, by a race who buried 
| their dead unconsumed, and then by those who 
interred the burnt ashes of their people as well in 
| urns of rude pottery as in cists dug in the pud- 
dled chalk. Some of the remains carry us back 
| to the dimly seen times of pre-historic antiquity. 
‘It is proposed to continue these investigations. 

THE MAYOR OF CORK AGAIN. 
I think I once before alluded to the Dogberry 

whom the Fenians of Cork made their mayor. 


as a magistrate his burlesques of justice are not 
rare or infrequent. The other day two men 
were brought before him charged by a constable 
with fighting. A witness came forward who 
| said he had something to say for the prisoners. 
| Mayor —‘“ Well, I hope you will say something in 
i their favor.” Witness —‘‘I hope I'll tell noth- 





He has no sense of the proprieties, and as he sits ; 





D. Appleton & Co. have republished from “The 
| Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine’”’ an 
jable paper, by Dr. Nathan Allen, on The [ntermar- 
| riaye of Relations. The doctor marshals the evi- 
| dence in considerable force on both sides, but es- 
| pecially in opposition to such marriages, and then, 
|giving his judgment against them, proceeds to 
|inquire on what physiological grounds they are 
jto be opposed. The sum of the matter is this: 
| Felatives are likely to have the same organic de- 
fects; these defects, meeting together, produce an 
exaggerated copy in the offspring. But sucha 
similarity is merely more likely to occur in rela- 
tives than in others; there is no mystery in 
“blood” which makes the union of kindred inju- 
rious. On the other hand, he somewhat reluct- 
jantly confesses that where no such detects exist, 
‘but only a similar excellence of organism, this 
|excellence would be heightened in the offspring. 
Blackwood’s, for April, quits ‘Doubles and 
Quits,” having undoubled its ill-mated couple. 
An article is devoted to Julin Keble, and another, 
which is to be continued, to Sir John Lawrence. 
| Cornelius O’Dowd is Dowdy as usual. ‘The 
| Redrganization of the Ar.nies of the Continental 
Powers” is considered in a well-studied and in- 
structive paper; and under the caption, “The 
Triumvirate,” Messrs. Gladstone, Bright and 
| Lowe are served up (on paper) somewhat as John 
the Baptist was by the angelic Herodious. The 
funny piece of the number is entitled “The Out- 
| going and the Incoming President,” i. e., Johuson 
‘and Grant. The writer, to be sure, is as sober as 


i science, and evidently supposes himself expound- 





jing the manners of Awericans as Agassiz would 
explain the organization of aturtle; but he must 
have been extensively victimized on his travels 


| through this country by wags, who surely would 
‘have spared him somewhat, had they known that 
| he was to publish his punishment in this manner. 
} 


| The Monthly Religious Magazine, for May, gives 
‘further installments of Mr. DeNormandie’s agree- 


| proached him with the heresies he had uttered | 
| and his indecent attacks on the Reverend Fathers, | 
; and ordered him to retract the following Sunday. | 

he little Father André promised to do all that. 
the Archbishop required, hoping by this means, ; 
he said, to edify those whom his imprudence had 
scandalized. The Jesuits, informed of the com- 
ing retractation, triumphed among themselves, 
and determined to be present at the sermon of, 
the next Sunday so as to enjoy the confusion of | 
the preacher when he should retract, one by one, | 
j all the Jansenist propositions which he had haz- | 
| arded in the preceding sermon. Those who knew 
the Father Andre anticipated an entertaining scene 
' on the occasion of the retractation. 

“The looked for day arrived, and the church 
| was filled with a curious crowd. The little Fa- 
| ther Andre mounted the pulpit, and, after having 
' made the sign of the cross, said: ‘My friends, 

before commencing my sermon, let me relate to 
i you a dream which I had last night. I can ask 
' you to listen to it with confidence, since I am 
| sure it will not weary you. Here it is: I dreamt 
| that I was led before the tribunal of Jesus Christ 
|to be judged. Imagine what an appalling thing 
| for a poor sinner like me, without preparation, 
' without repentance. I trembled with fear, and, 
‘most of all, when the Son ot God said to me, 
|* Approach, little Father Andre, that I may judge 
| you.” Seized with terror and adoration I cast 
{myself at his feet. ‘What!’ said he to ine then, 
| with a countenance that seemed to me wrathful; 
, ‘is it not to lead the pecple of Alby into safe pas- 
tures that | have sent youtothem! Yet, instead 
ot nourishing them with holy doctrine, you are 
‘accused of preaching heresies.’ ‘I! Lord; here- 
“gies! You, who search the secret heart, know 
perfectly that it has not been my purpose; and if, 
| through ignorance or weakness, 1 have had the 

misfortune to advance anything which was not 
conformed to your holy verities, behold me ready, 
| Lord, to efface it with my blood.’ ‘Have you 
not,’ said Christ to me, ‘preached such and such 
i things?’ [They were precisely the reprobated 
propositions.] ‘Lord,’ I answered, ‘I do not deny 
| it. But in this matter I was far from supposing 
| these to be heresies, for I learned them of a great 
| master.” ‘Eh! who was this great master?’ said 

Christ. ‘It was St. Thomas, that angel of the 
' school, whom you raised up for your charch in 





‘was not present and could not come. 


The writer of the above, who is not the author 
of Predicatoriana, thinks it right to question the 
authenticity of this story, although he confesses 
it to be ‘‘pleasant enough, and much in the style 
of the little Father Andre.”’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From London. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpowy, April 17, 1869. 
EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 

Tt does not require the pages of Buckle, Spencer, 
or other political economists, to tell us something 
is wrong in the social state when intelligent and 
industrious men and women welcome opportuni 
ties fur leaving their native country, tread with 
tears of joy coursing down their cheeks the decks 
of ships destined to convey them three thousand 
miles trom home, and press the hands and God- 
bless the hearts of those kind persons who helped 
them thus to sunder ail the ties that connect them 
with the deeds and graves of theirancestry. And 
yet this is exactly what is done almost every day 
in this blessed and free monarchy, which the true 
Briton deems superior to any government on the 
face of the earth! The other day a party of over 
300 emigrants left town for Liverpoul to embark 
for Quebec. Of these a party of Bedfordshire 
laborers were sent out at the expense of some 
wealthy ladies by the name of Cowper, while the 
remainder, wholly from the metropolis, were pro- 
vided for by numerous wealthy and philanthropic 
persons. When the company assembled at the 
railway station it was found that one family of six 
A cab was 
atonce despatcted to fetch another family, who 
arrived in time, much delighted at the unex- 
pected speedy realization of their hopes! The 
whole body of emigrants were supplied before 
starting with a substantial breakfast, of which 
they partook with evident gusto, the children re- 
joicing in the uni:mited bread and butter before 
them. As soon as the breakfast had been de- 
spatched a number of large baskets containing 
brown. paper packages of various sizes, covering 
sandwiches, were brought forward, and their con- 
tents distributed among the families. Titled and 
other personages were present to see them off, 
and the affair was somewhat like a mammoth pic- 





| ing but the truth.”” Mayor—‘‘Go on, now, and 
| say something for them.” (A laugh.) The wit- 
| ness testified that one of the &ccused only en-| occupied with modern spiritism—which he per- 
deavored to defend the other. Mayor — ‘‘That} sists in calliag spiritualism, as we think a scholar, 
speaks well for the Irish character—to see a man! who knows his obligations to his mother tongue, 
come up to defend the weak.” (Laughter.) One)ghould not do. Mr. Mountford is an able and at- 
of the associate justices—‘They have no right | tractive writer, lucid in statement, fine in tone, 
_to be quarrelling in the street.” Another associ-/ and by no means to be overlooked. A discussion 
| ate justice—“‘Especially on Sunday.’’ Mayor— of this question of supernaturalism is timely. It 
| ‘If a man comes up to defend another he has as | were well that both sides should be stated by 
| much right to do it on Sunday as on any other those most competent for the task. A sermon by 
iday. There is no charge against the prisoners. , Napoleon I. reappears in this nuinber. He wasa 
They leave court with a better character than powertul preacher, and would have been quite 
they had coming into it. (Laughter.) At the tremendous as a bishop. But we remember a 
|same time I admit fighting is very bad.” The passage in.an old book about “the poor of this 
| prisoners were discharged. | world, rich in faith,” and are inclined to think 
GLANCES AT ENGLISH LIFE. | that Napoleon’s opinion on a question of religion 

The Common Council of London have before |is not of much value. Dr. Bulfinch undertakes 
them a motion “that a statue in commemoration | sy «Authentication of the Records.” He argues 
| of the late Prince Consort be erected by the Cor- | ingeniously and often forcibly, but sometimes 
poration of London, at a cost not exceeding 3,000 | makes a remarkable slip. For example: “We 

| guineas, as the City of London memorial of his itake in hand a book; ... . we find in it quotations 
late Royal Highness.” from another book on the sa‘ne subject, giving 
A laborer, suspected of murder, was arrested, | te writer's name as well as repeating his words. 
detained, examined, remanded, again examined, We turn to the book which bears the name of the 
an‘ discharged, there being not a particle of evi-| guthor quoted, and we find the quotations there. 
dence against him, and was coolly told by the! The genuineness of that is testitied then by the 
magistrate there was no fund out of which he yriter who quoted from it.” Well, the False De- 
could receive compensation for lost time or remun- cretals were a thousand times proved genuine by 
eration for injury or disgrace. this process. In the “ Random Readings” (which 
One of the London papers says:—“At the sug-' 4:0 always spirited and interesting) Wittke’s 

; gestion of a gentleman who happened by curious opinion about the meaning of Nirvana is cied, 
| circumstances to know the future intentions of and the remark added, “This is better authority 
certain South London preachers, two of our re- than Mr. Johnson’’—referring to Samuel John- 
porters attended separate places of worship last ....°, recent lecture. We are not so clear about 
Sunday week by arrangement, and reported the that “better authority.” At any rate, no man in 

| eee ene tor centence—word {oF 4 merica is better qualified than Samuel Johnson 
| word. We leave our readers (2 draw their own (we know of none nearly so well qualified) to 
conclusion.” : ? | pronounce upon any question touching the relig- 
| Avo of Ni, agrees ” a linen-dra- jons of the East; twenty years of continuous 
| per, takings walk in the evening, aurivel ws ea | study entitle him to offer an opinion. Meantime 
| lodgings ater the Goge was ohut for the night, ViZ-)' spiritual insight goes for something in these mat- 
| 11 o'clock. He woke up some of his ARSOCIAIES, | torg does it not? In connection with faithful 
| and they tied some sheets together and lowered | study it might help. We, fur our part, find it 
them to the ground from the third-floor window. difficult to believe that more than a fourth part 


able sketches and Mr. Mountford’s vindication of 
supernaturalism. The latter is in this number 





| The young man took hold of the sbeets, and the of the human race has made a religious faith of 


assistants pulled him up, bat, unfortunately, the .i,oism; and works like that of Barthclemy St. 
sheeting gave way when he reached the secon Hilaire, expressly des'gned to sustain this unwel- 
floor, and he fell on to the pavement, fracturing come thesis, furnis ample evidence of the con- 
his skull, and dying soon after. T. F.s. / trary. 


“Natural Religion.” 
A DISCOURSB 
; —RY— 
MR. R. W. EMERSON, OF CONCORD, 


| Read at the Twe!fth Sunday Afternoon Meeting, at Hor- 
ticulturad Hall, Boston, April 4, 1869. 
(New York .7'ribune’s report. ] 
| Tt is an opinion that is very often heard throngh- 
| out our society that a certain temperance, a mid- 
| dle course—to pitch your voice on a key that you 
can hold, to pitch your habits on a key that you 
|can hold, to use the positive degree, to rely on a 
/common sense—is the wisdom of the world. It 
is wonderful how rich every man’s experience is 
jin lessons of this kind—illustrations of this wis- 
dom. The common lot is to be preferred. Give 
| me neither poverty nor riches. It is a great hap- 
piness to be bora in a temperate zone; the truth 
|can never hurt anybody. The one vigor that de- 
| lights us is clean power—in an engineer, in a sail- 
‘or, in a workman, in a scholar—unprofessional 
We iook away from the boy who does or 
says a good thing for tear he may neglect instead 
jot saying or doing another as goed. To be re- 
lieved of the task of making a show, we will go 
for things and not appearances. Now I have to 
say that I think ‘this temperance, this modest 
| measure, this common-sense rule applies as well 
| to our religious nature as to the common arts and 
sciences of life. A religion of the simplest ele- 
ments, the first duties that everywhere exist com- 
'manded by the primal sentiments; that need no 
| magnificent enunciation by ancient prophecy, or 
special messengers attended by angels from the 
|skies, but are born in the Indian and Hottentot, 
jand only need to be obeyed in order to speak with 
(a clearer voice, and deliver the whole code of 
-moral and spiritual life. 1 like to be invited and I 
like to invite to Realism; to the simple truth, 
which never yet hurt anybody; to the riches of 
the poor; to the hight of lowliness; to the ele- 
ments of water and bread, and to the highest 
heavens through this universal path. The first 
| position I make is, that natural religion supplies 
i still all the facts which are disguised under the 
dogmas of popular creeds. We have inextin- 
'guishable assurance that all is well even when 
things look the worst. We believe a great deal 
which is never or rarely expressed by us. We 
|don't penetrate to our secret conviction so as to 
be able to define or state it; but it ditfuses an at- 
mosphere of tranquility through the days and an- 
‘imates our actions; as the Indian breathes the 
| same air as the chemist, though perhaps he never 
| heard of the air nor thought of it as an element, 
| much less kuows its composition. The beneficent 
| inevitabilities are always sapping every seeming 
| propriety built on a wrong. The greatest good 
\of the greatest number is our coarse expression 
lof the valid law. No matter how you seem to 
| fatten on a crime, that can never be good for the 
bee which is bad tor the swarm. What matter 
| how many slaves the planter has if every one is 
anenemy! What matter how rich, if the man is 
jatraid! What matter how well the sugar grows, 
lif the children are rotten betore they are ripe; if 
|he is teared by day, if he fears by night! Not 
thus a sublime confidence is fed at the bottom of 
the heart, that in spite of appearences, in spite of 
;malignity and blind selfinterest, living for the 
; moment, an eternal beneficent necessity is always 
bringing this right. And though we should fold 
|our arms (which we cannot do, for our duty re- 
| quires us to be the very hands of this guiding 
| sentiment), the evils which we suffer will at last 
}end themselves from the incessant opposition of 
| nature to everything hurtful to another revelation. 
| Another thing in which the human mind every- 
where delights is the plain doctrine of integrity. 
| It is easy to pick out brilliant men, generous men, 
| «martyrs, men of genius, heroes, but uprightness 
jand truth are rare. Honesty above sacrifices. 
| “Integrity,’’ said Socrates, “is better than chari- 
ty. The gods approve of the depth and not of 
| the tumult of the soul.” “It is easier,”’ Dr. John- 
| son remarked, “to be beneficent than to be just.” 
| No doctrine of science has been so much agi- 
' tated as the opinion in the discovery of Oersted, 
| which has so occupied the attention of physicists; 
this, namely, that galvanism, electricity, magnet- 
ism, were only forms of one and the same force, 
}and convertible each into the other; that electric- 
| ity could communicate to a bar of steel the power 
| to attract, and, on the other hand, that a magnet 
could give the electric spark. This doctrine was 
| presently extended by experiments to showing 
that not only magnetism and electricity, but light, 
| heat, gravity, muscular action are all disguises or 
'forms of one and the same force. From this iden- 
| tity is the one step that has already been taken to 
| assert and show unity of power and unity of sub- 
stantial composition in the entire living world. 
| That is the last statement of Huxley. But these 
| attempts of latest science are a slow showing of 
| particulars of the broad and older assertion of phi- 
| losophers, that each new fact was only a variety 
| under the same old law, which Newton expressed 
| when he said, ‘‘The world was made at one cast.”’ 
| It is only a particular instance of unity that Buf- 
fon and the physiologists taught, when they 
| showed that Nature, in the creation of all her ani- 
| mal forms, from the lowest and oldest fossil up to 
| imammals and man, has worked on one plan, from 
which she has never swerved. Aas this unity ex- 
|ists in the organization of insect, beast, bird, still 
ascending to man, and from the lower types of 
man to the highest, so it does not less’ declare it- 
self in the spirit or intelligence of the brute. In 
ignorant ages it was common to vaunt the human 
| superiority by underrating the instinct of other 
lanimals. Better discernment finds that the only 
difference 1s of less and more. Experiment shows 
| the dog to reason as the hunter dves, and all the 
|} anignals show the same good sense in their hum- 
| ble walk that man, who is their enemy or friend, 
does; and if it be in smaller measure, yet it is not 
| damaged, as his is often, by tresk and folly. St. 
‘Pierre says of animals that a moral sentiment 
i seems to have determined their physical organi- 
izations. This unity of design in the creation— 
this unity of thought—is the key to all science. 
| There is a kind of latent omniscience, not only in 
levery man, but in every particle—that converti- 
| bility which we see in plants, whereby the same 
bud becomes a leaf, bract, sepal; flower, seed, as 
| the need is; so that repairs are made, and when 
}one part is wouaded the deficiency is supplied by 
lanother. This self-help and self-creation proceed 
' from the sane power which works in the feeblest 
land meanest structures by the sane design in a 
| lobster or in a worm, as a wise man would if im- 
| prisoned in that poor form. — It is the effurt of God, 
the Supreme Intellect, in the extremest boundar 
of his universe; and long before Newton, a broad- 
ler philosophy asserted the perfect agreement be- 
|tween matter and mind, and affirmed that there 
lis nothing on earth which is not in the heavens 
lin a heavenly torm, and nothing in the heavens 
i which is not in the earth in an earthly form—their 
‘expression of that mystery in which all poetry 
and all language is founded, that we are able to 
| tind symbols of our sentiment» and thoughts in 
‘the objects of nature; that the whole of nature 
agrees with the whole of thought. 

Swedenborg affirmed this through all his sciea- 
tific writings, and then attempted it again ir his 
religious works, that Nature is no other than phi- 

‘losophy and theology embodied in mechanics. 
| As we say sometimes, ‘‘the axioms of geometry 
translate the laws of ethics.” 

{ remember when talking with one whose pic- 
ture of the ‘‘Rewards of the Future” appeared to 
me fanciful, he said, “It is not so in your expe- 
rience, but it is sv in the other world.” 1 was 

prompted to reply, “Other world! Do you not 
‘know that the laws above are sisters of the laws 
below? Other world! There is no other world! 
Here, or nowhere, is the whole fact.” Ali the 
universe over there is but one thing, the old 
double, Creator—Creature, Mind, Matter—Good 
—Evil. We have heard trom oid time the sharp 
| warning, “Be sure your sin will find you out;”’ 
tor God's watchmen never slept. Wherever a 
inan commits a crime, God finds a witness. But 
‘the new art of Daguerre and photographing had 
/an awtul hint from Nature, and/it was shown that 
‘there is no solitude for secret sacrifices; that ev- 
ery secret crime has its reporter; that this boast 
‘of poets and scream of prophets was true in liv- 
ing nature, since every ray vf light reflected trom 
‘your body makes a picture ora record of your 
‘acts. If our dull eyes cannot read the record, 
finer eyes can, as is shown by the fact that the 
photographer has learned to save the picture we 
inake for our obtuse senses. ‘There is wonderful 
“agreement in all souls in the right as to the right 
way. The common sense of mankind and the 
common statementagtee. As we rise to the high- 
est winds there is a still better mutual inteili- 
gence; and who can doubt, that read their memo- 
| rable sayings, that if Buddh, Confucius, Socrates, 
| Bouman, George Fox, should meet they would 
pertecly understand and confirm each other’s 
word. The good spirit is never totally withdrawn 
{ruin us. Cheaply as we bold ourselves there are 





| skill. 









































every man’s mind of a good be- 
hich he has never tasted, fore- 
showing that the rapture of absorption into the 
divine life is not for poets nor for prophets, but a 
fur him. ‘Take the examples of men in the wor 
who have seen the excellent law and — - oes 
splendors. ~ —_ men’s words and action 
: are founded. : 
Oa ia human history is the life of amp 
and its immense influence for good, leaves all t " 
perversion and superstition that has accrued al- 
most harmless. Mankind have been subdued to 
the acceptance of his doctrine, and cannot spare 
the benefit of so pure a servant of truth and love. 
Of course what proved so attractive to the hearts 
of millions, drew the hypocrite and ambitious into 
its train, who used his name, falsitied his history, 
and undid his work. Oe aa 

We measure all religions by their civilizing 

power. We account Mohammedanism, Mormon- 
ism, Thugism, Agapism, and other sects, old or 
new, which gratify the passions, as mischievous, 
and therefore false. Christianity, on the other 
hand, throve against the physical interests 7 
passioas of men, and needs no other stamp - 
truth. So does Stoicism ; so does Buddhism, anc 
every high enthusiasm. They all stand on the 
same evidence of prosperity against the external 
interests of men. But changes occur, and no re- 
ligion has passed through more changes than 
Christianity. The Christian religion of seventy 
years azo was aniron belt to the mind, yet giving 
it a concentration of force that made people re- 
spectable by determining their thoughts on the 
eternal world. Now men seem to forego truth, 
to want steadfastness, to suffer in character and 
intellect. Perhaps itis the result of a temporary 
anarchy; to the now somewhat hypocritical re- 
spect that is paid to Christianity, and a sort of 
external acceptance without enthusiasm of the 
moral law. We are so sure of Christianity, and 
we know it so well, that we hesitate to abandon 
ourselves to the all-sufficient. 

The impertinence with which we seek to force 
on each other our own precise dogmas is useless. 
It is a difference of depth and mental character. 
One man is so uncommonly social, affectionate 
and leaning; cannot remember what he reads, 
but only what his friend reads to him. What he 
thinks is only what his friend thinks. He must 
have idealized persons. But he who sees the 
compensations in life, the perfect balances of na- 
ture, its omnipresent, irresistible moral, the Ne- 
mesis of cause and effect, will prefer the grandeur 
of that law which he finds in himself, which are 
there and nearest, to any dealing with mediators. 
One of the devoutest souls I have ever known— 
prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise— 
lived in perpetual entreaty to the First Cause: 
“Only let me know Thy direct will without me- 
diation, and I will hail every calamity.” The 
distinctions of which I speak are fast fading 
away, though the old flags still wave on the tow- 
ers, and men cling to names and organizations. 
There is a consciousness of being the last to leave 
the sinking ship; but the living voice, the old 
terror, the old form, is gone. There is a natural 
prudence in most of the thoughtful men which 
disposes them to a respect of settled worship 
whenever it is innocent, especially in matters of 
speculation, of which much is to be said on both 
sides. In religion is certain slowness and amia- 
bitity, a sense that the deepest feeling of man is 
engaged, that puts down doubt and raises a feel- 
ing of calm acceptance. Every intellectual man, 
almost, has altered in his relations to the old 
church. I may say that every intellectual man, 
the young men of intelligence, are all on the rad- 
ical side. It doesn’t appear in votes, nor 1s it In 
any manner public. The leaders of society don’t 
wear their hearts on tl.cir sleeves—a shrewdness 
natural and pardonable. They don’t talk infidel- 
ity; almost no man does at first. They look 
about to see what unlooked-for supports the old 
faith will show when assaulted. They look to 
see if these doubts and perplexities that pervade 
their minds are shared by others they love. They 
never make haste to announce them. It were 
unwise, perhaps mischievous, to shake the set- 
tled faith of another until a new shall appear to 
take the place of the old. We know how hard 
it is to say things disliked by your audience. It 
is not well to utter any deep conviction of the 
soul in any company when it will be contested. 
A truth polemically said loses half its effect. 
‘The aid that we can give each other is only sym- 
pathetic, instinctive. 

Jesus was Jesus because he refused to listen to 
another, and listened at home. We are dealing 
with inevitable forces; we can’t set whims against 
destinies. I think the world listens with increas- 
ing hesitancy to any story of miraculous facts 
as an accompaniment of truth. There is some- 
thing childish, something less than the largest, 
something that does not appeal to reason, in ac- 
cepting a thing as historically miraculous. 

Now, the existence and history of Christ are 
doubted and denied by some learned and critical 
pefsons in perfect good faith. All facts in regard 
to the existence of Christ are not a spiritual real- 
ity, for they could not deny the existence of Jus- 
tice, love, laws and time, I suppose. The teach- 
ing shows that the omnipotence of the will is 
spiritual which teaches that whatever proceeds 
forth from the soul outward to all things, and not 
to the soul from things. Then the manner in 
which the sacred histories are received—the per- 
sonality of these histories interferes with religion 
and converts it into theology. The whole quan- 
tity will not be divided. Although the Seraphim 
should claim our name, the poor boon must be 
refused. I have sometimes thought, and indeed 
I always do think, that the sect of the Quakers 
in their best representatives appear to me to have 
come nearer to the sublime history and genius 
of Christ than any other of the sects. They have 
kept the traditions perhaps for a longer time, kept 
the early purity, did keep it tor alonger time, and 
I think I see this cause, I think I find in the lan- 
guage of that sect, in all the history and all the 


faint presages in 
longing to him w 


avecdotes of its leaders and teachers, a certain | 
They don’t | 


tidelity to the Scriptural character. 
mistake themselves, to be sure, outwardly into 
purism, into plainness; but the fact appeared. 
When Edward Pyatt saw the eagerness of the 
people of Newport to detain him among them, he 
replied: “We having no command to stay, but 
being permitted to pass from hence, the pure pow- 
er moving thereto; but should we go it the Lord 
commands us to stay, we should then be wander- 
ers already, tor such are wanderers.” You can 
only come at the thoughts and doctrine, and what 
we wish to present; you can never come to any 
piece or part till you put your whole reliance in 
the moral constitution of man, and not at all in 
the historical doctrine. The imagination is al- 
ways present, and, aiding in every manner, car- 
ries out all the sentiments. The doctrines ot the 
natural religion and the doctrines of realism are 
those on which all thoughtful men must rely. 
We pass for what we are. It is impossible to con- 
ceal your opinion. Your opinion is known by the 
very attempt of concealment, for when an opin- 
ion seeks the darkness you know what that opin- 
ion is. He must be a very strong man who can 
hide his inclination. Veople can’t get away from 
their brain or from their affection. Wherever 
there is a wrong the response is pain. The man 
who seeks to commit a crime with impunity is 
one who watches when nature will take her eye 
off him, or waits for a moment when he can 
dodge the law of gravity. Lite is a perpetual in- 
struction in cause and effect. Whatever any one 
desires from another the same returns upon him- 
self. Nothing which we don’t invite.‘ Morali- 
ty,’ said Lowman, ‘‘is the practice of reason. 
The intelligent being—says Kant’s law—the in- 
telligent being bas its own proper end, and can 
never become a simple means through the ends 
of another act; that the immediate motive or me- 
chanism of organization will become a universal 
rule in legislation tor all intelligent beings’"—a 
good word in which that was the admitted or ac- 
cepted rule of all the actors. He that commits a 
crime defeats the object of his existence. I quote 
these statements or hints with joy, because the 
commanding tact, which men do not see, is the 
all-sufticiency of the moral state. 

The electric telegraph has immensely reduced 
the size of our planet, as if it had put all nations 
in one chamber. Men now communicate from 
England to Bombay, from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, from Boston to Paris, and to Egypt, in lit- 
tle more time than it would take two guests, say 
at the President's levee at Washington, to join 
each other from the two sides of the drawing- 
room. And this telegraph is still in its infancy, 
and all its influence is yet to be unfolded. When 
it comes into cheap, universal use, and supersedes 
letter-writing, every burning word that is spoken 
in any quarter will instantly vibrate through 
the entire population of the globe. 
course assimilates men they will correct each oth- 
er; everything fantastic, absurd, will be voted 
down by the opinion of nations. Every supersti- 
tion of each will be looked through and looked 
Gown, and language, opinions, politics and relig- 
ions will be tried by a final test. It is easy to 
see in such perfect intercourse where the points 
of agreement will be found. In the comparison 
of the Scriptures of each naticn there will be a 
wonderful agreement in doctrines and maxims 
which each must ewbrace in its own, In much 
competition none will be forward, you may be 
sure, to exhibit its wild mythology or its oppres- 
sive and antiquated customs. Each will instine- 
tively commend its reason and virtue by holding 
up what examples all men will contess to be true 
and admirable; what pure humanity, prophet, 

,ought, aspiration. é 
° Let me ive a few examples from the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, though I believe some such 
have already been produced in this series of lee 
tures; perhaps they are identical with mine. 
The character of Mohammed is on the page of 
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history very bad. There is, however, among the 
chamedaen another series of. legends about 
him which contradict those which have become 
current in history. aia : 
There are many anecdotes of this kind which 
indicate the same enthusiasm that has so often ap- 
peared in the Christian church, and among the 
Platonists, also in the East, in India. The Hin- 
doos have this story: That when God created 
the ground it trembled, and couldn’t rest. Then 
he created the mountains to keep it still. But 
there is a tradition of a certain spiritual elevation 
in the character of Mohammed, which appeared 
afterward in his followers. And certainly in the 
Koran, whether they have borrowed the Chris- 
tian Scriptures or not, there is abundance of no- 
ble sentences. Mohammed said, “I have hours 
when neither an angel nor the Cherubim can un- 
derstand me.” There is a story of a pious wo- 
man, Rabia, who lived in the second century of 
the Hegira, of whom Ferideddin relates that as 
she once went through a field, she cried aloud, 
“longing after God has seized me.” There are 
also many similar stories about her, in which she 
exhibited faith in the Supreme Being. 

Mr. Emerson then proceeded to quote passages 
from the Vedas and Koran, and closed with a re- 
iteration of the sentiments expressed in the be- 
ginning of his discourse. 
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The “Alabama” Claims. 

The daily journals of London of Friday last 
with one accord open their batteries upon Senator 
Sumner’s late speech. They had heard of the 
rejection of the treaty, which Mr. Gladstone 
sought to explain by saying he had assurances it 
was the result of ‘‘a purely political stroke ;” they 
knew of the appointment of Mr. Motley, which 
was suggestive of the condemnation of Mr. Rev- 
erdy Juhnson; but not a word had they to offer 
concerning the speech till the text arrived out in 
full—a fact said to be owing to the request of 
ministers to make no comment till their consent 
was given. Pent-up emotions will sooner or 
later break forth, and, as we have said, on Friday 
last we had the gushing of British injured inno- 
cence. Even the Star, the most liberal and just 
towards America of all the journals, regarded as 
Mr. Bright’s organ, expresses amazement at the 
character of Mr. Sumner’s demands. It says “if 
Mr. Motley’s instructions are similar in spirit, his 
mission will be fruitless. The extravagance of 
these propositions will strike every one who 
knows how anxious the British people are to deal 
fairly and justly,” and that the ‘demands are ut- 
terly untenable and ought to be resisted.” The 
Times thinks Mr. Sumner ‘“‘wants something m>re 
than reparation; he wants contrition and public 
humiliation.” ‘‘The view taken by Mr. Sumner 





As that of 


ig unreasonable and unstatesmanlike.” ‘The 
| prevailing tone of the speech is one of passionate 
| remonstrance and menace. It betrays a one-sided 
partisanship, lamentable in the representative of 
a great country.” ‘These two papers represent 
the general extremes of political opinion, and their 
present unity shows the undisturbed eoncurrence 
of the press on the subject. The Standard, the 
Tory organ par excellence, acknowledges the situa- 
tion frankly when it says :— 

“It is useless to ignore and dangerous to forget 
that the feeling in America is one of intense and 
unmitigated hatred. War with England would 
be a national luxury, but expensive. England 
| has admitted that such a war would not only be 
' expensive, but deplorable under any circumstan- 

ces. It is more than probable that the Americans 
will select and keep the ‘Alabama’ quarrel in re- 
serve and await an opportunity for a revenge more 
| cheap than war.” 

If the sentiment of the English press, so uni- 
| torm, represents the British public, no less does 
| the speech of Mr. Sumner give utterance to the 
|settled purpose of America. The practically 
Unanimous rejection of the treaty, and the con- 
current approval of the press of this country of 
| Mr. Sumner’s speech, may be accepted as notice 

to the world that America demands apology and 
reparation for the wrong done her by England. It 
lis no question of arbitration of disputed claims, 
but of settlement for injury. England blusters 
and sneers as usual; but America will let her have 
her swagger out, and then recur to the unsettled 
matter. England may postpone consideration; 
‘beg time for examination; delay by every possi- 
ble expedient in iiopes to find a new avenue from 
| the difficulty ; but the same inexorable demand 
| will recur till it is answered by England. Our 
| friends across the water may be assured of that. 
| We hold the peace of Europe in our hands, and 
| we can await England’s pleasure as calmly and 
composedly as she can pretend to deny and re- 
|sist our claim. Gen. Grant, Congress, and the 
|people of the United States, ask only justice. 
' This they expect, and this they will have, ere the 
| two countries are again on a friendly footing. 
England had better at once ‘‘step to the captain's 
| office and settle.” 











What Mr. Sumner Said. 

| Now that our English friends are uttering their 
| protestations with much vehemence against the 
untenable doctrines of Mr. Sumner—who is the 
' spokesman for all parties and the whole nation— 
'it may perhaps be well to recall the spirit and 
i give a few passages of his significant speech on 
| the ‘‘Alabama”’ treaty. 

Mr. Sumner first shows the folly of the Rev- 
erdy Johnson treaty—that it was a convention 
for settling claims, in which every demand against 
us, even to the Confederate bonds, could be pre- 
sented. He shows how thorough was the com- 
plicity of the British government in the rebellion, 
and how great the damage it inflicted. It drove 
our coinmerce from the seas and extended the 
war, cost many lives and many millions. It vio- 
lated every principle of international usage and 
law. The effect of recognizing the rebels’ bellig- 
erent rights he thus stated :— 

Untriendly in the precipitancy with which it 
was launched, this concession was more unfriend- 
ly in substance. It was the first stage in the dep- 
redations on our commerce. Had it not been 
made, no rebel ship could have been built in 
England. Every step in her building would have 
|been piracy. Nor could any munitions of war 
| have been furnished. The direct conséquence of 
this concession was to place the rebels on an 
equality with ourselves in all British markets, 
whether of ships or munitions of war. As these 
were open to the national government, so were 
they open to the rebels. The asserted neutrality 
| between the two began by this tremendous con- 
| cession when rebels, at one stroke, were trans- 
,formed not only into belligerents but into cus- 
| tomers. 


After showing that the Alabama was built, 





compe’ i 
estimate of the national loss in money. 
bellion was suppressed at a cost of more than 
four thousand million dollars, a considerable por- 
tion of which has been already paid, leaving 
twenty-five hundred millions as a national debt 
to burden the people. ys 
vention, the war was doubled in duration, or in 
any way extended, as cannot be doubted, then is 
England justly responsible for the additional ex- 
penditure to which our country was doomed; and, 
whatever may be the final settlement of these 
great accounts, such must be the judgment in 
any chancery which consults the simple equity 
of the case 


activity by some future exigency ? 


of precious life is beyond human 
but there may be an approximate 
The re- 


The saccifice 


If, through British inter- 


Three times is this liability fixed; first, by the 


concession of ocean belligerency, opening to the 
rebels ship-yards, foundries, and manufactories, 
and giving to them a flag on the ocean; secondly, 
by the organization of hostile expeditions, which, 
by admissions in Parliament, were nothing less 
than piratical war on the United States with Eng- 
land as the naval base; and, thirdly, by welcome, 
hospitality, and supplies extended to these pirate 
ships in ports of the British Empire. 
ther of these, and the liability of England is com- 
plete. Show the three, and this power is bound 
by a triple cord. 


Show ei- 


The important question of how and when shall 


this account be settled is thus answered :— 


Shall these claims be liquidated and cancelled 
promptly, or allowed to slumber until called into 
‘ There are 
many among us, whro, taking counsel of a sense 
of national wrong, would leave them to rest with- 
out settlement, so as to furnish a precedent for 
retaliation in kind should England find herself 
at war. There are many in England who, tak- 
ing counsel of a perverse political bigotry, have 
spurned them absolutely; and there are others 
who, invoking the peint of honor, assert that 
England cannot entertain them withqut compro- 
musing her honor. Thus there is peril from both 
sides. It is not difficult to imagine cne of our 
countrymen saying with Shakespeare’s Jew, “The 
villainy you teach me, I will execute, and it shall 
go hard but I will better the instruction ;’’ nor is 
it difficult to imagine an Englishman firm in his 
conceit that no apology can be made and nothing 
paid. I cannot sympathize with either side. Be 
the claims more or less, they are honestly pre- 
sented, with the conviction that they are just, and 
they should be considered candidly, so that 
they shall no longer lower like a cloud ready to 
burst upon two nations, which, according to their 
inclinations, can do each other such infinite in- 
jury or such infinite good. I know it is some- 
times said that war between us must come sooner 
or later. I do not believe it. But if it must 
come, let it be later, and then I am sure it will 
nevercome. Meanwhile, good men must unite 
to make it impossible. 

The perfidy of England is thus shown :— 

The truth must be told, not in anyer but in 
sadness. England has done to the United States 
an injury most difficult to measure. Consider- 
ing when it was done and in what complicity, it 
is most unaccountable. Ata great epoch of his- 
tory, not less momentous than that of the French 
Revolution or that of the Reformation, when civ- 
ilization was fighting a last battle with slavery, 
England gave her name, her influence, her mate- 
rial resources to the wicked cause, and flung a 
sword into the scale with slavery. Here was a 
portentous mistake. Strange that the land of 
Wilbertorce, after spending millions for emanci- 
pation—after proclaiming everywhere the truths 
of liberty and ascending to glorious primacy in 
the sublime movement tor the universal abolition 
of slavery—could do this thing! Like every de- 
parture trom the rule of justice and good neigh- 
borhood, her conduct was pernicious in propor- 
tion to the scale of operations, affecting individu- 
als, corporations, communities, and the nation it- 
self. And yet down to this day there is no ac- 
knowledgment of this wrong; not a single word. 

Mr. Sumner thinks the confession of the wrong 
done us would be the earnest of reconciliation. 
“Such a generous expression would be the begin- 
ning of a just settlement, and the best assurance 
of that harmony between two great and kindred 
nations which all must desire.”” And he adds 
that ‘‘the unsettled difference which has already 
so deeply stirred the American people is destined, 
until finally adjusted, to occupy the attention of 
the civilized. world.” 

The reception which Mr. Sumner’s speech has 
met from all classes shows that he spoke for the 
government and the people of America, who are 
in accord upon this matter. Seldom is it given to 
a statesman to have so united and so cordial a 
support upon a public measure as has Mr. Sum- 
ner on this, Ja this fact we have the strongest 
assurance that England will peaceably adjudicate 
despite its present protests. 





Gov. Claflin to Mr. Dawes. 

The correspondence below is eminently credi- 
table to both parties. The frankness of Mr. 
Dawes is characteristic :— 

Executive Department, | 
Boston, March 22, 1869. § 

My dear sir:—The people of the State have 
viewed for a. long time with great satisfaction 
your wise, patriotic and honorable course in pub- 
lic life. They will receive with great cordiality, 

am sure, your nomination for the vacancy in 
our Supreme court, which has been made by the 
resignation of Judge Hoar. If agreeable to you, 
it will afford me much pleasure to place your 
name betore the Executive Council for confirma- 
tion, and I have no doubt it will be promptly and 
heartily approved. 

Twenty years ago our acquaintance began in 
public life. I have watched with pride and pleas- 
ure your faithiul service to the country and your 
steady advance in public estimation. It is grat- 
ifying to me to be able to offer you a position 
which has been esteemed, always, a place of high 


from the foundation of’ the State. 
cannot be beneath any man’s ambition to follow 
the distinguished gentleman who has been called 
to the councils of the President, after a long ser- 


beneficial to the Commonwealth. 

With great regard Iam yours truly, 
WILriraM CLaFLin. 

The Honorable Henry L. Dawes. 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 27, 1869. 

My dear sir:-—I received on Tuesday evening 
yours of the 22d, tendering to mea nomination to 
the vacancy upon the bench of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, occasioned by the resignation of 
Judge Hoar. I deemed it due to the grave pub- 
he considerations involved that I should not has- 
tily or selfishly determine upon an answer. I 
have theretore deliberately weighed, as well as I 
have been able, here, alone, such reasons as it 
seems to me should cortrol my determination. 
And in view of what is due from one who takes 
upon himself the responsibilities of that high posi- 
tion, both to the good name of the Commonwealth 
and the exalted character of the court itself, and 
not losing sight of the effect of my past pursuits 
upon the question of present fitness, I feel it my 
duty to respectfully decline the appointment. I 
cannot do this, however, without acknowledging 
the high honor conferred upon me by this unex- 
pected nomination. The office was the acme of 
my early professional ambition, and the regret is 
poignant that 1 ever turned away from the path 
that leads to it. 

Allow me to express to you my gratitude for 
the too generous and partial terms in which you 





;coaled, and manned, under the British flag, and 

its captain complimented with cheers by every | 
| British vessel he met, and every British port he | 
entered, and Mr. Laird praised in Parliament for 
building it, he shows, even from their own writ- 
ers, how this course ruined our marine, reducing 
our foreign shipping 348 vessels in a single year, 
and inflicting on us an actual loss of over $100,- { 
000,000. He then says :— 


No candid person, who studies this eventful 
period, can doubt that the rebellion was originally 
encouraged by hope of support from England; 
that it was strengthened at once by the conces- 
sion of belligerent rights on the ocean; that it 
was fed to the end by British supplies; that it 
was quickened into renewed life with every re- 
port trom the British pirates, flaming anew with 
every burning ship; nor can it be doubted that 
without British intervention the rebellion would 
have soon succumbed under the well-directed ef. 
forts of the national government. Not weeks or | 
months, but years were added in this way to our | 
war, so full of the most costly sacrifice. The! 
subsidies which in other umes England contribu- 
ted to continental wars, were less effective than! 





have conveyed to me this offer. ‘They have a 
value above all price, as the commendation of the 
chief magistrate of the noblest Commonwealth in 
the world, and as the sincere utterances of a tried 
and true friend. Jam truly yours, 
. L. Dawes. 

His excellency, William Claflin, governor, &<., 

Boston. 














The Labor Problem. 
We have been considerably exercised over the 


| statements we printed last week from Mrs. Phelps, 


Dr. Lewis, Miss Collins, and others, upon the 
wages of labor in this city, and indeed the gen- 
eral condition of the workingwomen of the com- 
munity. We cannot free our mind from the con- 
viction that their picture was strongly overdrawn, 
and that their sympathies have run away with 
their accuracy of expression. 
some inquiry concerning the wages paid for fe- 


/male labor in the larger clothing-houses of this 


city, and find the range is from tour to eighteen 
doliars per week. Of course those without skill, 
tact and aptitude for the work have to take the 


honor and held by men of rare gifts and virtues, | 
Certainly it | 


vice on the bench, so honorable to himself and so | 


We have made 


ssa ahd und comnlerk wills ole ooaksiaiah vs ee | lowest pay, as in all other vocations of life; but 

rebellion. It cannot be said too often that the | the really skillful and industrious earn a very fair 
naval base of the rebellion was not in America jincome. We will not pretend to den 

Am ‘ y that there 
mee. ¢ d : ; ; 

but in England. Mr. Cobden boldly said in ge are grasping and sordid employers in the cloth- 


House of Commons that England made war from! . : 
her shores on the United States ‘‘with an amount | !®8, 8$ 1m all other manufacturing, departments ; 


of damage to that country greater than in many j but that they are the general rule, or that our 
ordinary — peeees pints peo ‘estimony, leading houses have not the welfare of their help 
et Cremer of Sagan Sa Sats Nes et ia view, as well as their own profits, we must be 


be forgotten that this war was carried on at our : 
— allowed seriously to question. We wish the la- 


sole cost. The United States paid for a war 
waged by England upon the national unity. dies and the doctor had been a little more ex- 





plicit, and given us the names and locality of the 
sordid employers to whom they referred. We, 
for one, would have published the names in full, 
and allowed their possessors to make the best de- 
fense they could to these charges. 

It is to us also quite singular that if the condi- | 
tion of the workingwomen in Boston is such an 
represented in those speeches, the victims of the | 
oppression do not seek other reputable channels | 
of toil. With an extraordinary demand for semp- | 
stresses in families at from 75 cents to $2.00a 
day, and even more, and with domestic help lim- 
ited and poor at extravagant wages, and the supply, 
poor as it is, wholly inadequate to the demand— 
why do not these hardworking and illy-paid shop- 


| deluge them with applications, if they are what 
| these speakers represented—intelligent American 
girls. It will not do to say they are not fitted for 
such work. Are they not sewers? Plain sew- 
ing can be had without limit in families. 
haven’t suitable dresses to appear at their cus- 
tomers’ houses? Let them state their condition; 
compassion and charity have not dried up in hu- 
man bosoms. They have a pride against making 
their destitution known? ‘Then they will never 
raise the dignity of labor, for pride should be in 
well-doing, not solely in the kind of work. 

But we will not enter upon this branch of the 
subject now. This discussion, we think, will do 
good. But let us have /fucts and numes—not ex- 
aggerations. 





The Pacific Railroad. 

We said a few words of compliment last week 
for the projectors and builders of this great trans- 
continental railway, which were only their due 
for the courage and ability displayed under very 
adverse circumstances. ‘These were well set 
forth at the late annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion by James Brooks of New York, who said :— 


It must be remembered that when the work 
was begun, in 1865, Iowa had no railroad across 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri. ‘There was 
no wood for ties on the prairies of Iowa and Ne- 
braska, and only cottonwood within reach on the 
Missouri. ‘The company had to be at the ex- 
pense of burnetizing the cottonwood ties, and, as 
the woods of the Rocky Mountains were reached, 
have been at the additional expense of substitut- 
ing for these cottonwood ties better timber. 
Rails could not then be carried, as now, overland 
from Pennsylvania to Omaha, but at great ex- 
pense shipped from New York or Philadelphia to 
New Orleans, thence carried by steam up the 
Mississippi and Missouri to Omaha. Locomo- 
tives, too, had to be shipped by the same routes. 
Workmen had to be brought from the Atlantic 
States. ‘The expense of doing everything was 
double and triple what the same work would cost 
in the Atlantic and Ohio river States. The con- 
structive trains bristled with arms and armed 
men as they invaded the haunts of hostile sav- 
ages. Locomotive trains were fortified on the 
prairies as would be ships against pirates on the 
open sea. Looking at all these obstacles it was 
no wonder capital was affrighted. 


The vigor with which the work has been pros- 
ecuted, especially during the last year, is aston- 
ishing. It is the great work of the century, and 
that is to say of all time. When men say the 
road is a poor one and illy built, scan their mo- 
tives and learn their bias. (ne of this class, in 
the New York 7 ribune, last week, denounced the 
construction of the road in severe terms. His 
purpose was explained when it became known 
he demanded a coal-contract, and, failing to get 
it, said he would be even with the directors! 





Secretary Boutwells Financial Pol- 
icy. 


Secretary Boutwell at the supposed insignificant 
results of his policy of anticipating the interest 
on bonds with a rebate of interest. ‘The fun be- 
comes less apparent after a statement of the al- 
ready considerable pesults of the plan. The May 
interest on the five-twenties amounts to twenty- 
four millions of dollars. Seven-eighths of this, 
or twenty-one millions, is payable in New York; 
and fully one-third of the latter amount, or seven 
millions of dollars, has been paid by anticipation. 
It will doubtless be found that by the time of the 
next payment the proportion will be considerably 
increased. 

If this result doesn’t suit the gentleman who 
trusted some one else would hold the office, they 
may be consoled with the fact that the public debt 
statement for May shows a reduction of $6,399, 
O70 in the total indebtedness during the past 
mqnth. The principal aggregates are, in round 
numbers: Amount of coin in the treasury, 392,- 
(00,000; coin certificates, 316,000,000; currency, 
$7,000,000; debt bearing coin interest, $2107,- 
000,000; debt bearing currency interest, $67,240,- 
000. 

With these results and figures Secretary Bout- 
well may possibly just discern a laugh of a very 
melancholy character on the countenances of his 
too ready critics. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the State House. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Doric Haur, Thursday, May 6, 1869. 
The bribery investigation begins to look like 


a huge farce. Nobody cares anything about it, 
and it is doubtful if any information has been ob- 
tained that was not generally known before. 
Mr. Drew remains in jail for six days longer, 
failing to obtain a release on habeas corpus, the au- 
| gust Judge Gray declaring that the Leyislature is 
| the supreme power, whose mandate all must 
| heed. There is not any particular desire on the 
| part of any one to stand godfather to the investi- 
gation, though Senator Needham will have the 
| credit of the bantling nilly-willy. Undoubtedly 
the newspaper articles have intimidated the lobby, 
who are less numerous and very much less impu- 
dent this session than formerly. So far, a gain 
is netted by the agitation. 

Mr. Bird has circulated about the 
another pamphlet on the Hoosac tunnel. His pres- 
| ent argument is an arraignment of the late Execu- 

tive and Council for consenting to the Shanly con- 

tract, holding that the Legislature should annul 
| chat contract, reimburse the Shanlys for actual ex- 
| penses, give them a millio# or two more for their 
| disappointment, and then hand over the work to 
| the connecting railroads, with a bond of another 
| million or two whenever they shall complete it. 
| 





building 





This plan will cost the State some four millions of 
dollars; but he believes it will cost more than 
| nine and a half millions if the contract is not an- 
| nulled, and so thinks that his plan will save more 
| than five millions to the State. He estimates the 
| whole cost of the work‘including interest, up to 
| July 1, 1874, as nearly sixteen millions of dollars, 
—Gov. Bullock's estimate being only about nine 
and a quarter millions. Computing interest, etc., 
on the basis of the auditor’s figures, Mr. Bird 
makes the cost but little less than eighteen mil- 
lions from the beginning. Despite the ability of 
the argument, there is a general feeling to let the 
Shanlys work out their schemes. They are very 
| confident of success. 

Another pamphlet circulated about the building 
is an anonymous statement from alleged Repub- 
' licans of Blackstone relative to the appointment ot 
' a colored man named Jones upon the State po- 

lice. Jones was a constable of the town, and hav- 
ing always stood well as such was recommended 
and placed on the State police. Because Mr. 
Bird was said to favor him—and it may be re- 
| marked here the town is divided into Bird and 
anti-Bird Republicans—a most savage and relent- 
| less war was opened upon Jones, partly by men 
| who should have been ashamed of the business: 
| Charges of every misdemeanor and some crimes 
were made against him, and Major Jones was 
staggered by them. A hearing was suggested to 
him, and he accordingly proceeded to Blackstone 


girls, by themselves or through a friend, adver- | 
tise for situations in families? Three lines inany body liking the bill exactly as it stood, prohibi- 
of our papers, setting forth their capacity as sew- | tionists and anti-prohibitionists united in killing | a door, to avoid extinguishment of the flame by a 
ers, or their willingness to do housework, would | it, 21 to 13. The sharpest debate in the Sen- | draught of air, lighted therewith a cigar, which 


They | 


Much sport has been made by the opponents of 


8, 


and opened the case. The result, iu a word, was 
an utter and ignominious failure for the impeaci- 
ers. 
and absurd, but the character of the man shone 
the brighter from the attacks of his opponents. 
Of course the man was retained on the police, 
and the confused and disappointe! plotters resort- 
ed to the pamphlet in question to express their 
grief and malignity. It overdves the business, 
however, and reveals its animus on every page. 
If anybody is sick of the liquor discussion I 


| think itis the majority of both branches and the 


reporters. I don’t believe I will try to follow the 


| various amendments offered in the Senate, but 


wait till some bill gets through the Legislature be- 
fore its provisions are epitomized. To-day, no- 


ate occurred by reason of this bill. It was main- 
lly betweeu Messrs. Monroe of Norfolk and Mor- 
ton of Suffolk. The latter is the champion of ale 
exemption—the former had been successful in 
working through lager-bier. Morton arraigned 
good-humoredly those who favored the exception 
of cider and lager-bier from the penalties of the 
law for the countryman and the German, and re- 
fused ale for the dweller of the city. The in- 
consistency of their course was a marvel to him, 
and he pleasantly alluded to the position different 
Senators of well-known views held in view of 
their inconsistency. Mr. Monroe, who is a fine 


defend the various Senators, as well as himself, 
for their action, and in rather a patronizing way 
took his associates under his wing against the 
aspersions and satire of their critic. Mr. Morton, 
who is the best thinker upon his legs in the Sen- 
ate, of great nonchalance, always entirely self- 
possessed, with a fund of repartee and an ever 
failing reservoir of wit and sharp hits, resented 
this self-assumed advocacy, and did not spare his 
sarcasm. The President finally suppressed the 
personalities, and tameness came again. 

The Senate refused to reconsider its vote giv- 
ing $50,000 to the Worcester School of Science, 
but adopted a provision that twenty free pupils 
should be admitted from other counties. But 


the latest giving $10,000 to the New Salem Acad- 
emy, 55000 of which to be conditional upon the 
raising of $5000 from private sources, though 
the Ladies’ American Home Education Society 
had leave to withdraw its prayer for a subsidy. 
It also refused to print any more of Mr. Clark’s 
election sermon on the liquor law. 

The House gave the propagation-of-fish bill a 
pretty severe handling, and again refused to in- 
corporate the Cuttyhunk Club ot Gotham unless 
they bought their liquors and cigars in New Bed- 
ford, the city assuming the expense of broken 
glass!—A new phase of the labor question came 
out in an order relative to so making the con- 
tracts fur convict labor as to prevent ‘‘injurious 
competitions with other persons.’’—A resolve has 
been reported authorizing the governor to issue 
arms for gymnastic and military exercise to the 
high school of any city or town that may apply 
for them, the municipal authorities to be respons- 
ible tor their good usaye and sate return to the 
State, upon the requisition of the governor. 

On the bill to allow the Lowell and Eastern 
Railroad to improve their terminal facilities in 
Boston, Mr. Kimball brought up the old quarrel 
between the Commonwealth and the Eastern road, 
which arose out of the question of gold and cur- 
rency interest on the bonds issued in aid of the 
road, and strongly opposed granting any  in- 
creased facilities to the road until it settled that 
affair honorably and equitably by refunding to 
the State the amount of the premiums paid for the 
gold interest. A warm debate ensued, but Mr. 
Kimball was defeated, 62 to 88. The bill, with 
amendments, was passed. 

The annexation of Dorchester to Boston has 
met the favor of all the committee but three, and 
a bill has been reported in the Senate. The ques- 
tion is to be submitted to the people next month. 
The territory taken is to constitute one ward of 
the city. The project will be strongly opposed 
some warm friends from that district, too. It 
looks well for the passage of the bill. 

The special committee on the Indian question, 
it is understood, will report three bills, one confer- 
ring the right of citizenship on all our Indians, 


the town of Marshpee, and a third, incorporating 
. Ld 
the town of Gay Head. 


petitioned for the authority of the State to recover 
certain Hutchinson papers, forfeited to the State 
years ago, but now held by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It is the old quarrel. 

It is found, by inquiry, that there are 33 com- 
missioners of various kinds in the employ of the 
State.—No new judge has been nominated. Isaac 
S. Morse of Middlesex is making a bold push for 
the honor; but Bro. Bennett of Bristol is most in 
favor. Bacaes. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 

Wasuineton, May 4, 1869. 
CAPITAL AFTER THE 

MENT. 

The streets of the city to-day are as dry and 
dusty almost as in midsummer, and though en- 
livened by the ornamental trees which here-and- 
there, especially in the public squares, 
“Stand dressed in living green,” 
yet they appear dull and comparatively deserted 
since the departure of the numerous strangers 
who a few weeks since thrunged the hotels, and the 
steps and passage-ways of the public buildings— 
the eager multitude, with unrestful countenances 
and hurried pace, who have now, like care from 
the dreams of sweet Madeline on St. Agnes’ Eve, 
“flown like a thought until the morrow day;” 
which means, in this instance, the day of the next 
It is doubtful, however, if 


THE NATIONAL 


session of Congress. 
it can be truthfully said of them all that, like her, 
they are 

“Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain.’ 
The places of public resort, as well as the town 
generally, are almost as destitute of animating 
rumor and barren of stirring events and incidents 
as the Great Desert of Sahara is barren of vege- 


’ 


even as the brain of a copperheal is destitute of 
a progressive idea. The final adjournment of 
thinned out from the city the groups of remain- 
ing expectants and lookers-on from various points | 
of the compass. 

If, therefore, I write not of any thing specially 
lively, verily it is because nothing very lively 
hath happened. True, Senator Sumner, follow- 
ing the fashion, or rather I should say catching 
the epidemic of the times, has been interviewed 
by a New York Herald correspondent; but neith- 
er this, nor anything else, can be made sensation- 
al, so profound is the quiet now settling down | 
upon us. Gen. Robert E. Lee has called at the 
White House, at the invitation, it is said, of 
President Grant, and has told the President that 
he doesn’t think the fifteenth amendment to the 
constitution is such a terrible thing as some are | 
inclined to regard it,—which is a very sensible 
utterance from Robert E.; and the ‘‘more left of 
the same sort” of talkers South, as the Razor- 
Strop Man might say, the better for that part of 
the country generally. 

The registration of voters preparatory to the 
city-election in June, has for a week past been 
going on quite animatedly throughout the various | 
wards: and though the aggregate number regis- 
tered thus far is, I believe,a falling-off somewhat | 
from the poll of last year, yet I trust the Republic 











Not only were the charges seen to be flimsy | 


debater naturally, deemed himself called upon to , 


by a portion of Norfolk country, but it will have | 


with certain provisions for the division of prop- | 
erty and support of the poor, one incorporating | 


Mr. David Pulsifer, the State antiquarian, has 


ADJOURN: | 


tation, or as the misanthropic mind of Senator ; a century. 
Sprague is destitute of hope for the country, or | 


the Executive session of the Senate suddenly | 


1869. 


| cans will hold their own, if they do not show at 
| relative gain. With a Republican national admin- 
istration, the municipal affairs of the national 
capital ought to be under Republican management 
and control. Civilly considered, a colored person 
is as good as a white man, and vice versa; and a 
Republican is, to say the least, just as good as a 
Democrat, if he knows as much—that is ‘‘if the 
court understand itself, and she think she do.”’ 
President Grant’s recent trip to Mount Vernon, 


towards opponents and catholicity of spirit than 
this journal. In its secular departments ayetem, 
industry and good sense are uniformly manifested. 

The Chicago Tribune warmly espoused the re- 
lection of Senator Trumbull at the last senato- 
rial contest in Illinois. ‘Though a ‘“‘radical’” jour- 
nal, it opposed impeachment, and Trumbull voted 
against it. It now criticizes Grant's administra- 
tion, some of the appointments of which were not 
to the mind of Trumbull. The connection be- 





| in company with his family and a few friends, 
"besides Messrs. Hoar, Cox and Borie of the Cabi- 
net, I suppose to be his first visit to that conse- 
crated spot. Some watchful reporter who attend- 
| ed the excursion chronicles that the President, 
while in the old Washington-mansion, took from 
his pocket a match, and having ignited it behind 


, he deliberately smoked about the premises. What 
_if he did? The courtly, cultured and dignified 
Sir Walter Raleigh was devotedly fond of his pipe. 
_ Indeed, the muse of history thought it not be- 
, neath her to record, as romaatic, the incident of 
. his newly-employed servant, who had never betore 
' waited upon or even seen a smoker, and who, on 
coming suddenly into Sir Walter’s presence while 
he was regaling himself with his meerschaum, 
and fancying that he was in a state of combus- 


tion, rushed out and soon returned with a basin of 


water, which he dashed over his master’s head 
and person to put out the fire! 
At the regular weekly reception of Mrs. Presi- 
; dent Grant at the White House, to-day, among 
' those who assisted her in receiving were the 
, wives of Gens. Augur and Hunter. Mrs. Grant 
wore on the occasion a corn-colored moire-antiq ue 
| dress, with train, low black corsage, black lace 
shawl, hair dressed with curls over the chiguon, 
and adorned with a single pink rose. On the 
| technicalities of a lady's toilet I am rather green, 
but a lady at my elbow pronovnced the foregoing 
as the correct inventory. Miss Van Lew, the 
' Richmond postmistress, was present. 
A STARTLING DISCOURSE. 
, Rev. Dr. Newman, minister of the new Met- 
| ropolitan church, and chaplain of the United 
States Senate, preached to an immense congrega- 


the appropriation resolves still continue—one of | tion, Sunday evening, on the ‘Five Vices of 


Young Men.” Portions of his discourse were 
' somewhat thrilling. He was stingingly severe in 
speaking of public men who would aid disreputa- 
_ ble females to procure official appointment as a 
| consideration for sensual favors received. He 
‘‘made the fur fly” for about five minutes. The 
present administration, it should in justice be said, 
is preéminently high-toned in regard to character 
| as a condition precedent to the holding of places 
within its gift. None purer and more above re- 
| proach in this respect has been installed into office 
| since the establishment of the nation; and what- 
_ ever abuses of the kind indicated may have oc- 
' curred (which are really fewer in number than 
, have been represented), will be, if they are not al- 
' ready, quite effectually reformed. 
DRESS-REFORM CONVENTION, 
This assemblage, which I spoke of in my last 
| letter as having been notified to meet on Wednes- 
' day of last week, was held on that and the follow- 
ing day. Only two lady-speakers were present 
| of those announced, viz., Mrs. Dr. Mary Walker 
| and Mrs. Dr. Hasbrouck, who were both arrayed 
; in bloomer costume. The latter had some dis- 
cussion with a volunteer-speaker from among the 
| audience—a Col. Pierce, of Vermont. He took 
| the stand, and in course of his remarks objected 
| to the toilet of Mrs. Hasbrouck, saying that at a 
| wedding it would be difficult for the spectators to 
' distinguish the bride from the bridegroom! Mrs. 
Ilasbrouck then stood up beside him, and trium- 
| phantly asked the audience if they couldn’t easi- 
| ly perceive the difference! She then reached 
over and taking hold of Col. Pierce’s whiskers 
exclaimed, “Ah! this is the distinguishing badge!” 
_ Some of the youngsters and other unreflecting 
| portions of the audience here grew uproarious in 
' their applause of the speakers. Union League 
| Hall has not probably held a more hilarious audi- 
| tory since the political campaign of 1864. 
LEVERETT. 





| - BRIEF NOTES. 


General Sherman expects to be at Dartmouth’s 
| centennial celebration in July next; so we learn 
from a private note. 


Everything about the Peace Jubilee indicates a 
| triumphant success—and this epitomizes a half 
column of items that might be given. 


Deputy George Parnell, formerly of this city, 
is the only prominent official of the Internal Rev- 
enue bureau, under Commissioner Rollins, who 
has not been changed. 


The Independent reminds us that we need but 
28 States to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment, in- 
| stead of 30, as we stated recently. Of these 28 
we have already 21—the remaining 7 will doubt- 
' less come in due season. 
The concerts by the pupils of the Institution 
for the Blind at Tremont Temple on the after- 
| noons of the 15th and 22d inst., will aid the mu- 
| sical education of the pupils while they will grat- 
ify intensely the listeners. Let us all go. 


| 
Grand Commander Francis A. Osborn’s order 
| tor the decoration of the soldiers’ graves by the 

posts of the Grand Army of the Republic on Sat. 
urday afternoon, May 29, is a judicious and elo- 
| quent document, and will be cordially respond- 
ed to. 

The proprietor of the new marble hotel on 
| Washington street, between Springfield and 

Worcester, has chosen a fine name for his edi- 
| fice. We could not have bettered it. Itis “The 
_Commonwealth.”’ It will succeed, of course. Mr. 
| Drew has our thanks for the compliment. 

Many Northern friends will be pleased to hear 
| that James M. Simms has been appointed postmas- 
| ter at Savannah, Ga. Mr. Simms is a brother of 
| Thomas Simms, whose removal from Boston un- 
| der the fugitive slave act caused so much excite- 
| ment. Mr. Sumner urged strongly this appoint- 

ment. P.S.—The President did fot ratify the 

nomination. 

The judgment and disinterestedness of William 

B. Spooner in all matters of public welfare in this 

community have been proverbial for a quarter of 
It will be safe to follow his lead, 
therefore, relative to a modification of the pro- 
hibitory law, though the State Alliance censure 
him for not holding to extreme views. 


On Tuesday next, that spunky organization, 


'tween the 7'ribune and the Senator accounts prob- 
| ably for the soreheadedness of the editorial. 


| The Boston Hospital for the Insane has a libra- 
|ry for its inmates which is well improved. It 
' will gladly welcome as gifts any books that friends 
| may consider of no value to themselves. Pie- 
| tures, and pictorial papers, are of special interest 

to the patients. ‘The superintendent will gladly 
take any literature, or works of art, that may be 
offered for this humane and commendable pur- 
pose. They can be left at the Directors’ rooms, 
City Hall, or at the institution, or word can be 
left where the packages can be called tor. We 
trust each of our readers will remember that any 
work, of no value to others, may be of great use 
to the institution, and give accordingly. 

The new Postmaster of New York, Gen. Pat- 
rick H. Jones, gives bonds in the sum of one mil- 
lion dollars, James B. Taylor for $800,000, Horace 
Greeley for $100,000, and Samuel Sinclair tor 
3100,000, being his bondsmen. 
would doubtless have been allowed to keep the 
office if it had not been for Johnsonism in 1866, 
which carried him so far as to participate in a 
State convention that nominated John T. Hoffman 
for Governor and Robert H. Pruyn for Lieutenant- 
Governor. Saysthe /’ribune: “This was the ticket 
which Gov. Seward at Niagara predicted would 
beat the Republican by 40,000 majority; but it 
didn’t. And some of us preferred that its back 
ers should not have the best offices under a Re- 
publican administration.” 


Postmaster Kelly 


Our friends up at the State House will do well 
to exercise care in drafting clauses to improve 
the liquor-law, because it sometimes happens, 
without any intention on the part of the writers 
thereof, that words become things. 
stance, in the case of a member of the Nebraska 


As, for in- 


legislature, a few years since, who was nfore ta- 
miliarly versed in pioneer toil and frontier war- 
fare than in grammar or rhetoric, and who re 

spectfully submitted the following amendment to 
a statute then under consideration: ‘For the vio- 
lation of the third section of an act to license and 
regulate the sale of malt, spirituous and vinous 
liquors, 325; and on proot of the violation of said 
section, or any part thereof, ‘he Justice shall render 
judgment for the whole amount of fine and costs, 
and be committed to the common jail until the same is 

paid.”’ 

The following littl: speech, last week, by Sec- 
retary Boutwell, to the members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, embodies a sound policy 
with clear understanding of how to act: — 

Gentlemen—I suppose you will expect me to 
say something about my financial policy. 1 shall 
use every means and influence at my command 
to collect the full amount of revenue due to the 
government, and apply the same to the working 
expenses of the government, and the surplus to 
the reduction of the national debt. I shall use 
every prudent economy in the administration of 
my department, and its transactions shall be as 
plain as if written upon your very walls. I shall 
do nothing which will cause any gain or bring 
any loss on private individuals. I shall endeavor 
to administer the finances in such a manner as 
not to cast any shame or reproach on the depart 
ment, nor toembarrass the business of the country. 
The Secretary's remarks were well received 
and had a buoyant effect on the market generally, 
particularly on government bonds. 


The ladies of the “Sorosis,’’ in New York, re- 
cently invited the gentlemen of the press to tex. 
in return for the compliment of a breaktast giver 
them a year ago by the Press Club. The ladies 
did all the talking, to which the gentlemen were 
compelled to listen, without a chance to open their 
mouths. 
first-rate, and as many of the orators spoke in 
public for the first time their success must be 
pronounced remarkable. The /ndependent says :— 


The speech which made the best impression 
was thatof Mrs. Wm. H. Burleigh; which, though 
showing marks of careful preparation, was not 
read, but spoken, in an easy, self-possessed, grace 
ful manner, with natural voice and gesture. It 
was happy in conception, artistic in structure , 
faultless in style, and full of the wit which is the 
charm of after-dinner oratory. Several others, 
in substance hardly inferior to Mrs. Burleigh’s, 
failed to make the impression that hers did, be- 
cause they were read, not spoken. 

At the earnest solicitation of many friends Mrs. 
Burleigh has decided to enter the lecture-field. 
She has already prepared several lectures, which 
we venture to say in advance will possess ‘more 
than ordinary interest. She is a lady of great 
natural abilities, which have been improved by 
careful culture, and is a vigorous writer of prose 
and verse. ‘To her mental accomplishments she 
adds the charms of a tace and figure of more than. 
ordinary beauty. 

Kate Field writes to the New York Mad of 
Wendell Phillips’ late discourse on ‘Christi 
anity’’:— 

To hear Wendell Phillips deliver a sermon ona 
Sunday afternoon was a sensation even for Boston 
that has heard their greatest of American orators 
for thirty years. Never has Phillips addressed a 
more critical audience, and never was he greater 
The oldest Beacon street conservatives came out 
on this memorable Sunday afternoon, and listened 
to such beautiful preaching of practical Christian 
ity as it would be a mercy to us could we hear of 
tener—not that everything Phillips said was gos- 
pel truth, but the thread of his argument was 
golden, and on it every glorious reform could be 
strung. What Phillips said was, if possible, 
eclipsed by the beauty, the grace, the finish, of 
his oratory. I do not see how his bitterest enemy 
can listen to Phillips twenty minutes without bow- 
ing before him as a consummate artist. [lis ap 
pearance, too, cannot fail to command admiration. 
The fine proportions of his figure, the clean, Ro. 
man outline, the aristocratic bearing and ever-pres- 
ent gentlemanliness, make him the “observed of 
all observers’ wherever he may be. ‘They say 
that tailors delight to take his measure. I do not 
wonder at it; and I myselt overheard a young lady 
exclaim as she left the hall on this eventful Sun- 
day, “Jlow IJ should like to shine his boots!’ In 
private Wendell Phillips is even more delightfuk 
than in public. Always affable, always kind, ab 
ways ready to give aid and comfort to the needy, 
he is the most practical of Christians; and when | 
hear people call him ‘nothing but a common 
scold,’ 1 wonder whether prophets ever will be 
honored in their own country. Wendell Phillips 
is great and good, even when he may be consid- 


The speeches are said to have been 


ered to be im the wrong. 


When in 1857, just before the municipal elec- 


tion, we ventured some good-natured criticism in 
Faneuil Hall relative to the new Public Library 





the American Anti-Slavery Society, holds its anni- 
versary in Steinway Hall, New York; Wendell 
Phillips and others will speak. The Equal Rights 
Association meets at 10, A. M., on Wednesday | 
and Thursday, in Steinway Hall, and in the eve- 
nings of those days at the Cooper Institute. 
Postmaster-General Creswell has appointed Ja- 
cob D. Enos, a colored man, postmaster at Val- 
dosta, Ga. This is a notorious rebel town, and is 
the place where the Kuklux tried to blow up the | 
court-house with gunpowder while the Republi- 
cans were holding a meeting in it. Enos was a 
sergeant in the 3d regiment of colored troops. 


Gen. Lee has been to see Gen. Grant. 





| be condemned. 
unpretending, its main hall is an imposing and 
elegant room. But here one must stop. 
thing desirable about a library has been sacrificed 
: to that one thing—a grand show-room. 
The in-| coves are deep and dark; are placed tier above 


building—and of course were taken to task by 
officials and others for our effrontery—we did not 
| anticipate the reading of the following in a daily 
paper of Boston within a dozen years, though we 


lid believe that, sooner or later, we should not be 


alone in our judgment. The 7ravel/er now says :— 


It cannot be very surprising to any one who is 


familiar with the construction of the present le 
orary-building, and is at all acquainted with the 
work which it involves, that the structure should 


Though externally sufficiently 
Every- 


The al- 


terview was cordial. Gen. Lee wished his old op- | tier, up three or four flights of steep, winding, 


ponent a successful administration. 
pondent says it is rumored that he has not kept 


One corres- | Darrow iron stairways; and the only access to 
| the alcoves is through narrow and low passage- 
| ways, hardly high enough for a tall man to pass 


all of the pledges to aid in the restoration of peace | comfortably under, or a stout man to work easily 
that he made to Gen. Grant at Appomattox Court | through. All this involves an amount of the 
House, and that he was politely reminded of it. MOst toilsome ae work on the librarians and 
This suggestion has been denied, however. their assistants, and work, too, which is not un 


attended with extra hazard to limbs and life itself. 
The Boston /nvestigator begins its 29th volume ‘The proposition now is to sell the present etti- 


_with the present week’s issue. (f all the ex- fice and locate anew on the Back Bay lands. 


changes that come to our table devoted to mat- We hope not. Nothing can be more central than 
ters bearing upon speculative belief none is con- Boylston street. If the building is not large 
ducted with more sincerity of statement, fairness enough, take the rear land and enlarge or remod- 
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sense of honor being overborne by his affection for his 











el; if the street is noisy, macadamize; don’t put 
the library where it will be away on one side of 


Maathe city. We trust the State will give no land 


for the purpose. 
Business Notes. 

Hurp & HovGuron make mention in another col- 
umn of some attractive publications which their house 
are issuing. 

Those Straw Goods of Jonpan, Marsu & Co. have 
taken such a hold on the public favor that they have to 
be nimble to keep up with the demand. They do it, 
however. 

One cannot peruse FIreELbs, OsGoop & Co.’s adver- 
tisement of new books, elsewhere, without the strongest 
inclination to drop in aud order the entire list to be sent 
to his house. 

Mr. WILLIAM Tcrvs, the caterer, has secured the din- 
ner to the Aneient and Honorable Artillery Company at 
its annual parade, He is fast becoming the Napoleon of 
public entertainments. 

Our old friend, everybody's friend, the public's friend, 
GrorcE A. Fenno, the Boys’ Clothing man, has opened 
a new store in the elegant Williams’ Building, corner of 
Washington and Beach street, taken a partner in the 
person of an affable and enterprising young Boston gen- 
tleman, Mr. Elmer A. Messinger, and at that establish- 
ment will hereafter fit out a boy from head to feet. 
Nothing will be wanting to cover him; so that, with a 
bath-tub or two in the basement, he can turn out a youth- 
ful customer as sweet and fresh as ever his mother made 
him in earlier days! While doing all this, however, at 
the new stere, the old one in Dock Square is not to be 
neglected, but will be run with the same system and 
public advantage as heretofore. 








————— ed 


Art Notes. 

There was a large attendance at the sale of Jerome 
Thompsou’s pictures, in New York, on Friday evening, 
but not very brisk bidding, and the prices are regarded 
aslow. The “Old Oaken Bucket’’ was sold for 34,000, 
and “Home, Sweet Home’ for $2,500, both to Mr. 
Hodges; a Mr. Stanford paid 31,700 for The Captive 
Child,” and a Mr. Smith purchased “Paddle Your Own 
Canoe” for $1,000. 

It is said that many of M. Gustave Doré’s most cele- 
brated pictures are on their way to the United States. 
Among them “The Gaming Table,” which is thirty-four 
feet long, “The Neophyte,” and “Jeptha’s Daughter.” 
{tis possible that his “Death of Rossini,’’ of which com- 
poser the great artist was an intimate friend, will be 
purchased by the same gentleman. They are owned by 
Captain Ayrsmar, and will probably be exhibited in 
New York 

Literary Notes. 

Somebody in England proposes that Dickens siall be 

made a life-peer under the bill now before parliament. 


“Puke Dickens” would have a fine sound. 

The London Athenwum notices Hon. John Dd, 
win's *Pre-flistorie Nations’ with mingled praise and 
blame, commending his zeal, but complaining that he is 
in his inferences, and not discrimi- 


balidl- 


hasty and sweeping 
nating enough. 

John Neal's “Wandering Recollections ofa Somewhat 
busy Life’ will be fortheomiug from the press of the 
Messrs 
been published in Blackwood and the Atdanfic, and his 
early novels have beeu extensively read, 

A number of Leigh Hunt's stray papers have been 
gathered together by that busy literary collector who 
seems satistied to be known only as ‘Tom Folie” (Mr. 
Babson, of this city), and will be published early in May 
by Roberts Brothers, under the title of A) Day by the 
Fire and Other Papers.”’ 

F.C. Burnand has made such a happy hit with his 
“Happy Thoughts” that his American publishers have 
determined to bring out, asa companion handy volume, 
his “Out of Town,” aud itis now in press, They also in- 
tend to publish before long a third volume, called +The 
“which is now coming 


Roberts soon, Some of his recollections have 


4onversations of Major Blake, 
out in the Britannia, 

Kate Field had a brilliant audience, at the reading of 
Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Heury Ward Beecher, Mrs. 
blizabeth Cady Stanton and her relative, Mrs. Miller, 
Heury Ward Beecher, Rev, R.S. Storrs, Jr., D.D., 
Kev A] Db. Putnam, Theodore Tilton, William Hl. Bur- 
leigh, and a host of others well Known to the world gen- 
erally, were present, The lecturer was introduced by 
Rev. Mr. Beecher ina brief and happy address. 

A lite of Walter Savage Landor, by John Forster, who 
wrote the life of Sir John Eliot, and a life of Goldsmith, 
is in the London press. The work will be reprinted by 
Fields, Osgood & Co., for Landor has more readers here 
than in England. Miss Martineau’s sketeh of the old 
poet will only sharpen the appetite for more details of 
his life. Wis verses are almost forgetten, yet they are 
intinitely better than those of Swinburne, who, among 


her lecture in Brooklyn ou Monday evening. 


ten 


other models, has imitated Landor. He was born in 


1775 and died in DSe4 


Dramatic Notes. 

With a laudable desire to afford the Boston public a 
glimpse of all novelties which are presented to London 
theater-goers, Sefiryn'’s produced on Monday evening 
One was a domestic drama, tinged 
The tirst was writ- 
teu by Byron and the second by Robertson—two names 


two new pieces 


With romance, and the other a farce. 


which are generally a guarantee of excelleuce for pieces 
Both. however, disappointed 
The drama has some fine 


aupou Which they appear. 

those whe witnessed them 
lines and one or two touching situations, but its tone is 
so gloomy, its illustrations of “second sight" so tedious, 
its theme so persisteutly disheartening, and its construc- 
tion so flimsy, that it could not by any possibility gain a 
It drew a fair audience on Monday, 
anda very thin one on Tuesday. The plot may be stated 
as follows: Andrew Blackwell is a merchant whose 
circumstances are embarrassed, and whose head-clerk, 
Isaac Cray, has himat his merey. The unfortunate mer- 
chant is blessed with a son, Leonard, and a daughter, 
Dora 


popular teothold 


Leonard is hopelessly enamored of a young lady 
named Minnie Vaughn, highly born but humbly situat- 
ed, whom he accidentally saved from being run over by 
acab; and Isaae Cray is extremely anxious to make 
Dora his wite. But neither the true love of Leonard 
nor the simulated aflection of Cray prospers, The first 
is thwarted by his father, the second is scorned by Leon- 
ard himself, Cray, the erafty head-clerk, discovers the 
secret of Loonard’s love for Minnie, and loving Dora, 
the merehant’s daughter, himself, proposes to help old 
Blackwell out of increasing commercial dithculties, and 
Keep secret some mysterious bill transactions, should he 
bestow on him the hand of Dora. The merehant yields, 
In the second we are shown 
the poverty-stricken lodgings of Minnie and her parents, 
with the mother dangerously ill, 


and so the first act ends 


In his better days old 
Vaughu had a taste for cabinet work, and he now seeks 
fo earn a trifle in’ that way, being entrusted by Mr. 
Blackwell with a small cabinet that requires repair. 
Reginald Vaughn, while examining this cabinet, finds 
in a secret drawer a large sum of money, which, his 


fering wWite, he determines on appropriating to her 
use) He rushes wildly from the house to procure some 
delicacy for her, and as he enters the room on his return 
finds his wite dead, Hereon the act-drop falls. When 
it rises We discover that the projected union of Miss 
Blackwell with the seoundrelly clerk Cray is killing her 
dy degrees; so the family doctor asserts. Leonard, on 
the point of quitting England for an engagement in 
Spain, meets Minnie in his father’s drawing-room, who 
has come to restore out of her savings as a governess the 
Mr. 


Blackwell brings it to her in order that she may show 


mouey that her parent abstracted from the cabinet 


him where the secret-drawer was, and she then discov- 
ers that itence belonged to her mother, who kept her 
jewels in it, and that it was stolen by a man whose face 
she saw when he was committing the theft, though she 


was unable frem fright to give the alarm. At that mo- 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, 


| which all should see. It teaches a powerful lesson of 
| manly generosity of nature and womanly dovotion to 
love and duty, and the power of endurance under foul 
wrong. Its subject is that pure love is pure confidence. 
Its story is one of rare and exciting interest, and affords 
a deal of genuine pleasure. The acting could not well 
be improved. The brows of Mr. Robinson and Mrs. 
Chanfrau have heretofore been laurelled by press and 
public for their consistent and harmonious efforts as 
John and Mary Leigh. Neither has deteriorated in 
| method or in powerful effect. Both grasp their charac- 
ters as by intuition, and both played with that nameless 
delicacy which is the sure mark at once of good breed- 
ing and of innate refinement. Although this beautiful 
drama does not depend for success upon scenic display, 
no piece that we have witnessed in this country has ever 
received a more pictorial and exquisite setting. Taste 
presided over every one of the perfect appuiuiments in 
the breakfast-room and studio of John Leigh, and the 
park scene in the second act was a gem of the first water. 
Nobody of sense aud sensibility could fail to be charmed 
with play, acting and mounting. Such exhibitions of 
the dramatic art cannot bo too frequently made for the 
public good.—Miss Cary received a handsome benefit on 
Thursday evening, and presented a strong programme. 
Her numerous friends rallied to her support in round 
numbers, and the performance passed off to the satisfae- 
tion of all.— Next week Robertson’: stirring military 
drama of “Ours”? will be revived, with the usual brass- 
band accompaniment. It is a popular play, is well per- 
formed at this theater, and will doubtless prove a re- 
newed sueeess.— Manager Sclwyn’s complimeatary ben- 
elit will occur on the 4th of June, and that gentleman 
will himself appear in the dramatis perone. The ocea- 
siou is one of general interest to all who appreciate the 
determined and intelligent efforts of one who is wholly 
fitted for his responsible position, and it is probable that 
the price of tickets will be doubled all over the house. 
“War tothe Knife” is the title of another new play by 
Byron which has been brought out at the Morsevm for the 
first time in this city, and itis a clever piece. It is not 
one of his latest, but it ranks with some of hi best ef- 
forts. It illustrates modern society ima direct and un- 
pretentious way, its dialogue is bright and flowing, its 
characters companionable people, and its style graceful. 
Nothing of the ferocious element, which its title would 
seem to indicate, appears, and the play is reccived with 
merriment and with approval. It furnishes Miss Annie 
Clarke with one of the characters which she i+ specially 
fitted to illustrate—that of a young and lovely widow of 
noble nature, who has learned wisdom from experience, 
which has made her somewhat eynuical, but who eannot 
help doing good. Mr. Warren appears in a second edi- 
tion of “Charley Spraggs,”’ represeuting at once a green- 
grocer, a coal-dealer and occasionally a waiter at eve- 
ning parties—and is as humorous as can be desired. It 
is a good part, and, it need not be said, is thoroughly 
well played. Mr. Hardenburg gives another glaring 
proof of the utter absurdity of his attempting to play 
the polished, self-possessed gentleman — His line is that 
of the raw, unrelieved villain, in which he is unapproach- 
able. 





Miss Ada Gilman is also in the cast, and gives 
fresh evidence of the “genus into her,” as Artemus Ward 
used to say. The comedy is neatly placed upon the 
stage and is worthy of a more extendéd run than seems 
to have been allotted to it. The benefits of Mr. Ring 
and of Mr. Barron, both hard-working and pains-taking 
members of the company, have proved successful. An- 
other new play is to be produced at this theatre on Mon- 
day. Its title is “Black and White,”’ and it is the joint 
production of Wilkie Collins and Charles Fechter. 

The acting of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, at the Boston The- 
ater, deserves more space than we have at command to- 
day. It is above and beyond any portraiture of genuine 
human nature that we have witnessed. Is is the very 
acme of the dramatic art. The community of theater- 
goers has been stirred to its center by it, and the large 
editice in which it is exhibited proves too small for the 
accommodation of the throngs who are eager to witness 
it. Theengagement continues until further notice. Next 
week we shall dwell upon Mr. Jefferson’s marvellous 
power in detail. Meanwhile let every reader hasten to 
see the master comedian, and secure his seat as near to 
the stage as possible. Jefferson is well supported by 
Leslie Allen, Mrs. Booth, Miss Noah, Mr. France, and 
two remarkably precocious children. The scenery, espe- 
cially in the last act, is exeerabie. 

“Humpty Dumpty" ts positively to be presented at the 
Theatre Comique on Monday evening, after two post- 
ponements. The company are chiefly from Philadelphia, 
although we observe the names of M'le Diani, the dan- 
seuse, and Miss Eva Brent, vocalist, in the east. Both 
these artistes are familiar to Bostonians. ‘ Humpty 
Dumpty” has run for two years at the O/ympic in New 
York. It should continue here through the Peace Jubi- 
lee if it is well done, 

A complimentary benetit to Miss Lula Whittle will be 
given at Chickering’s Hall, May 12th. The entertain- 
ment will consist of the plays “Faint Heart never won 
Fair Lady," “The Little Rebel,” and “Good for Noth- 
ing,”’ cast to thé fullstrength of the Fraternity Dramatic 
Company, and songs by Miss Julia Gaylord, with Mr. 
Witherspoon presiding at the piano. All who attend 
may be sure of passing a very pleasant evening, and 
they will at the same time pay a deserved compliment 
toa very worthy young lady, 





NEWS OUTLINE. 

Political. 
Senator Sumner gave a diplomatic dinner-party 
on Saturday in honor of Baron Geroldt, the Prus- 
sian Minister, and the Chevalier Cerutti, the 
Italian Mimster, both of whom will soon leave for 
Europe. The other guests were Secretary Fish, 
Senator Schurz, Messrs. Motley, Hooper, Evarts 
and Story. 

The oftlicers of Dartmouth College have refused 
to suspend the law of that institution which for- 
bids its professors to accept political office, and 
consequently Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Democratic 
Senator elect in the eleventh district, will not take 
his seat. 

Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The executive committee of the State Temper- 
ance Alliance voted 28 to 21, Wednesday, after an 
excited discussion, to request its president, Wm. 
B. Spooner, to resign, because he favors exemption 
of cider and lager beer from the provisions of the 
prohibitory law. 

Nathaniel T. Allen, the successful teacher of a 
classical and English school at West Newton, 
proposes a tour in Europe for two years, and his 
place will be filled by his brether, Joseph A. Al- 
len, late superintendent of the State Reform School 
at Westboro, and more recently of the Normal 
school at Fredonia, N. Y. 

Rev. Mr. Murray, the new minister of the Park 
street church, preaches twice a day, and only 
twice, and in giving out a notice, a few Sabbaths 
ago, for a missionary meeting at his church in the 
evening, he told his hearers that he was not re- 
sponsible for the notice, and that he should not 
attend himself, and would advise them to spend 
the evening with their families. Mr. Murray 
means to take care of his body, and every day he 
can be s2en taking his horseback ride out over the 
mill dam. 

The suit ot Belinda Elms against Daniel 1. 
Kelley for damages tor alleged breach of marriage 
promise, which has been on trial in the Supreme 
court, resulted on Monday in a verdict for the de- 
tendant. This was the third trial, two previous 
verdicts, which were for the plaintiff, having been 
set aside. 

The Old South church will celebrate its 200th 
anniversary during the last week in this month. 
A social gathering of the past and present mem- 
bers will be held in Horticultural Hall on the 25th. 
The familiar badges of the State constables 
were seen in all Boston bar-rooms Saturday, and 
all bar-keepers were notified to cease selling strong 





went Cray Walks into the room, aud Minnie instantly 
declares that he is the man, and Dr. Latimer, the physi- | 
cian, also identities him with other acts of villany 
Vaughn announces that a great part of his property will | 
be restored to him: and the curtain falls amid general 


liquors and ales. Places where fool and liquors 
both were sold were not visited. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Ameses, of North Easton, who have just 
presented a $50,000 schoolhouse to the town, now 





congratulations and happiness, always excepting Cray, 
for Whom Dr. Latimer pregeribes a policeman, The 
scenes Were appropriately set and the acting in the main 
Mr. LeMoyne was particularly successful in 
his assumption of the character of a crafty, obsequious 
Villain of a bad stamp; and, though in itself no new fea- 
tures are developed. the careful distinetion between the | 
natural and the artificial rendered it interesting and | 
commendable as a Work of art. Mr. Vandenhoff also ac- | 





Was good 





quitted himself well, A tine ideal of a disinterested lover | 


seldom finds upon the stage an interpreter so sincere in 


feeling and so graceful in art. Mrs. Barry gave a very 
neat and delicate performance of the heroine, and Mr 
Geriftiths atforded the only relief to a dreary picture by 
his blufY heartiness as the benevolent doctor. Mr. Bil- 
He does everything in 


lings is Wanting in expression 
a hard, materialistic, unsympathetic kind of way, and 
fails to leave upon the mind auy impression except, per- 
haps, one of superior medioerity. Miss Cary looked 
prettily, and Mr. Daly “made up” for an old man a pic- 
ture upon which one could gaze with a feeling akin te | 
This actor makes no preteuse, but he isa 
valuable member of any stock company. Whatever 
he undertakes is sure of enlisting his best effort, and 
some of his performances, if only in a more agrewable 


Tevereuce 


phase of human experience, might create excitement 
among critical play-goers.— The farce “A Breach of 
isthe French piece “Les Amours de Cleopa- 
shoru of its wickedness, and nothing left but the 


Promiv”’ 
tre.” 


most grotesque ghd unsatisfactory absurdity —Quite an- 
ether record must be made of the entertainment on 
Wednesday and Friday evenings and this afternoon. It 
Was the reproduction of ove of the most delightful | 
pieces of modern composition, entitled “Hunted Down" 
and written by Dion Boucleagult. Skillful ig construe. | 
tion, telling and elegant in diction, strong in charactey}- | 


contemplate a new church to promote Christiani- 
ty on a liberal scale. 

“The silver wedding of Doctor and Doctress 
William Symington Brown, of Stoneham — the 
former the late surgeon of the 55th Mass. regi- 
ment,—was celebrated on Saturday evening. 
Mrs. Louisa Mack Stillman, wife of W. J. Still- 


man, late U. S. Consul at the Island of Crete, ! 


died recently at Athens, Greece, at the age of 
thirty. She was a daughter of D. Mack, Esq., 
formerly principal of a ladies’ seminary at Bel- 
mont. 

The old church in Hingham, the best preserved 
if not the only existing specimen of the quaint, 
square, peaked root churches erected a century 
ago in Massachusetts, is to have new pews. The 
old pews were large, square pens, with high 
narrow seats, and straight backs. They were as 
uncomfortable as well could be, and though a tew 
of them had been improved, most of the congre- 
gation made a weekly sacrifice of ease to apti- 
quity, and went home witha good deal more back- 
ache trom the sitting than heart-ache from the 
preaching. The shell of the venerable and curi- 
ous old edifice will be preserved with pious care 
fur another century or two. 

MAINE. 

Some workmen removing rubbish from the old 
barracks at Fort Preble, near Portland, found 
$8000 in bank bills tied up in an old handker- 


chiet; but the bilis were all on the Franktort | 
| bank, which tailed several years since. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

_ A Manchester clergyman told his congregation, 
last Sunday, that the Protestant population of the 
city was about 20,000, and the Catholic 7000, but 
that for three years past the Catholics had raised 
more money for religious purposes than the Prot- 


gation, gnd touching in its simple pathos, it is a play lestants. He also said that the Catholic church 


property was worth twice that of the Protestants, ' 
and that as many Catholics as Protestants attend- | 
ed church in the city. 
The Dartmouth society exercises of commence- | 
ment week will this year give way to the centen- | 
nial. The baccalaureate sermon will be preached | 
on the afternoon of Sunday, July 18th; prize | 
speaking will be on Monday evening; class-day | 
exercises Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday | 
morning President Smith will open the centennial | 
celebration with an address of welcome. Rev. 
Dr. S. G. Brown, President of Hamilton College, | 
will follow with a historical address; while in the | 
afternoon Chief-Justice S. P. Chase, and others | 
of the alumni, will speak. Thursday will behold | 
the commencement exercises, and also the alumni . 
dinner, at which Chief-Justice Chase will preside. 


carried on in a large tent built for that purpose. 


Court at Manchester in a novel law suit. One 


Jealousy was excited, and a certain Hopkins art- | 
fully persuaded the widow to convey to him a! 
deed of the property, in fear that Woodward’s | 
friends should sue her for it. Hopkins promised, | 
of course, to restore the deed after her marriage, | 
as he would not have it recorded, and gave her 
notes for the deed. She married Woodward, but 
Hopkins hesitated and boggled before he finally 
| gave her back the deed, taking his notes, when 
‘both were burned. After Woodward’s death, 
| Hopkins presented a duly recorded deed, and 
| claimed Mrs. Woodward’s property. She sued 
| him for damages, and has recovered over $5000, 
| the property being valued at $3000; and every- 
| body says the jury served him right. 
VERMONT. 

T. C. Ball of Bellows Falls, several of whose 
| inventions are in practical use, is now perfecting 
/an arrangement of the truck wheels of railroad 
' cars by which a train can more easily turn curves, 
and more important still pass over broken rails or 
bad joints without danger. It is so arranged that 
while one wheel is hanging in mid-air and pass- 
| ing over the break, another bears the weight of 
the car, and holds the train to the track. 

’ CONNECTICUT. 

Tie body of Miss Sarah Palmer, who disap- 
| peared from her home in Hartford last Tuesday, 
was found on Friday, drowned in the water which 
the flood had forced into the cellar of the house. 

Gov. Jewell’s inauguration at Hartford, 
Wednesday, had all the glories of an ancient “ ’lec- 
tion.’’ He was escorted from his residence on 
Farmington avenue to the Allyn House by the 
Governor’s Horse Guards, and in the evening held 
a reception at the hotel. All the New England 
governors accepted invitations, and Senators Wil- 
son, Buckingham and Ferry were the new gov- 
ernor’s guests. 








IN GENERAL. 

President Jolinson’s daughter, Mrs. Mary Sto- 
ver, who was the ‘‘lady’’ of the White House 
during his occupation of it, has just re-married, 
and becomes the wife of William Brown, a mer- 
chant of Greenville, Tenn. 

“Blind Tom” has obtained the legal appellation 
of thomas Green Bethune, a Southern Legislature 
having allowed him to assume the name of his old 
owner. 

The Colonization Society at Washington finds 
its occupation gone, as the freedmen naturally 
prefer to remain here now that they can enjoy 
equal rights. The ship ‘‘Golconda,” purchased 
to convey emigrants to Africa, was chartered last 
year for a voyage to Europe, as there was no 
other use for her, and she will now probably be 
sent on another mercantile voyage, as the few 
passengers waiting transportation can be carried 
in a smaller vessel. 

Mr. Pullman, the sleeping-car man, is engaged 
in negotiations which, if successful, will result in 
the speedy establishment of a line of Pullman 
cars between New York and Chicago, by way of 
the Great Western and Michigan Central route. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone’s husband, 
has just come back from Florida, and advises 
against emigration there. He states that the sea- 
coast is healthy, is beneficial indeed to persons 
with weak lungs, or with pulmonary complaints ; 
but inland, and especially on the rivers, he re- 
gards as unhealthy. He reports that most of the 
settlers on the St John’s river are very sick of 
their experiments, and anxious to return. He 
does not regard the interior of Florida as a desira- 
ble place for small families trom the Northern 
States. Persons who wish to manage large su- 
gar, cotton or orange plantations, can doubtless 
do well in Florida, but not small families, who 
must work the soil themselves. 

The proposed international university boat-race 
between the crews of Harvard and Oxford will 
probably take place on the Thames course, Eng- 
land, in the last week of August. A similar 
challenge sent by the Harvards to the University 
crew of Cambridge, England, has not yet been 
accepted. The American crew are understood to 
have waived the point of rowing without a cox- 
| swain, insisted upon last year, and will now row 
the English crew witn four oars and a ‘‘man at 
the helm,”’ each crew having the privilege of the 
pick of their respective universities. 





Births. 


In Malden, 3d inst., a son (Bernard Lincoln) to B. R. 
Green, 
Ju Newtonville, 2d inst., ason to Daniel Seaverns. 


Marriages. 


In Cambridgeport, 29th ult., by Rev. A. Me Kenzie, 
Mr. Georges 1. Niles to Miss Charlotte Anna, youngest 
daughter of Green Smith. 

In South Dedham, Ist inst., by Rev. George Hill, 
| Francis M. Cragin, M.D., to Miss Mary E. B., daughter 
of Hon, Joseph Day. 

In Richmond, Va., 20th ult., by Rev. Ss. P. Crawford, 
Mr William Brown, of Greenville, to Mrs. Mary Stover, 
daughter of ex-President Andrew Johnson. 





The exercises Wednesday and Thursday will be | — 


A decision has just been reached inthe Supreme | — 


SAT 





URDAY. MAY 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


GOING UP. 

While many men are going down, 
In senses more than one, 

GrorGE FENNO's going up in town, 
Now, Boys, look out for fun; 

He soon will open his new store, 
Where he will “give you jits,”’ 

And hopes, as he has done before, 
To please you by his ‘‘1its.”" 

Just please inform your comrades, each, 
He'd like to have them call 

At corner of Washington street and Beach, 
Where he can “Suit’’ them all. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


1g FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


Woodward, years ago, conveyed property in| The seconp ANNUAL Mrevine of the Free Religious 
Chesterfield to a widow whom he was to marry. \..ociation will take place in Boston, in the coming An- 


niversary week, as follows :— 
On Tuurspay, May 27, a Business-session will be 
held in Fraternity Hall, 554 Washington street, at 3 P. 
M., for hearing Reports, election of Officers, &c.; also 
to see if the Association will make such verbal changes 
in its Constitution as are necessary to secure a legal in- 
corporation. 

On Fripay, May 28, a general Convention with three 
sessions will be held in Tremont Temple, for Addresses, 
Essays, and Discussions on questions of special religious 
interest at this time. Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Presi- 
dent of the Association, Ralph Waldo Emerson, David 
A. Wasson, Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Prof. 
Wm. Denton, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, Rey. Francis E. 
Abbot, Rev. Rowland Connor and Lucy Stone are 
among the speakers expected to address the Convention 
at some one of the sessions. 

Further particulars hereafter. 

May 8. 3t WM. J. POTTER, Secretary. 





| CHARLES DICKENS--HANS ANDERSEN. 


| THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Hurd'and Heughton’s Editions of Dickens's | 


Werks are the only complicte ones 
in the market. 


I. GLOBE EDITION. 


$1.50 a volume. 


Il. RIVERSIDE EDITION, In 27 volumes, 
crown $vo., containing all the illustrations by Darley 
, and Gilbert, and those be the celebrated English artists, 
| Cruikshank, Phiz, etc., from new steel plates. 
volume. 


| Il. HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
; 16mo., containing all the illustrations by Darley and Gil- 
bert. $1.25 a volume. 

IV. LARGE PAPER EDITION, Initvols., 
Svo., large paper, with all the illustrations in the River- 
side Edition, proof impressions. Sold to subscribers at 

| $5.00 a volume, 
; te They contain matter by Mr. Dickens that is in no 
| other edition in America. 3 
2. They have also a full Index of Characters and 
their Appearances, made expressly for these Editions. 
3. They havea listof Familiar Sayings from Dickens. 


| The Globe Edition of Dickens's Works is now 
complete in 14 vols. 
| It is the Best Cheap Edition on the Globe. 


a size that will not injure the eyesight. 

2. 
| a convenient size and shape. 
3. It has all the illustrations by Darley and Gilbert 
4. The price is $1.50 for a volume of 1200 pages. 
| $21.00 the set. 
Ce Any rolume, or the set, sent Sree of expense on re- 
| ceipt of price, 


to obtain a Set of Glebe Dickens, 
without expending any money. 


The Publishers of this Edition publish also The 
| Riverside Magazine for Young People, an 
| illustrated monthly, $2.50 a year, having for special 
contributor, HANS 4{HRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the most 
eminent living writer for the young. For the names of 
sixteen new subscribers and $40.00, they will send free of 


How 


In 14 vols., 12mo., con- | 
taining all the illustrations by Darley and Gilbert. 


$2.0 a} 


In 54+ vols., | 


1. The paper is good, the print clear and the type of 


The volumes are bound in extra cloth, and are of 


1869. 


GEO. W. WARE & CoO., 
12 CORNHAILILI,, 
Have on hand a large assortment of 
} STYLISH AND THOROUGH MADE 


8, 





| FURNITURE, 


— ALSO — 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


| At Verv Lew Prices. 
REMOVAL. 


_ NEWELL HARDING & CO., 


SILVERSMITIIS, 
Of Neo. 12 Court Square, 
Have removed temporarily to 
No. 35 School Street, 
} CORNER OF CITY HALL AVENUE, 
AND NEXT To City HALL. 


‘HOUSE 


PUR 
GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Nos. 162, 164, and 168 Harrison Ave, 








Stoves, Ranges. and Furnaces. 
and Crockery Ware. Glass, Brittannia. and Plated Ware. 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 
Brushes Brooms, Mata, &c., &c. 

Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office 
Stoves, 

All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend 
ed to. 


NISHING 


Furniture, Carpeting, 


(242 to 


te HENRY D. HYDE (late Assistant U. S. 
Attorney) has resumed the practice of law at No. 30 
Court Street, Boston. 3m Apr. 3. 


wr EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
33 SCHOOL STREET, BosToN, 


IB” PERPETUAL INSURANCE 
EFFECTED BY THE 

NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 

Dee. 19. No. 1, OLD STatE House. ém* 


Mar. 6. tf 





IB- SAMUEL M. HARRINGTON, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND SOLICITOR IN CHAN- 
CERY, AND COMMISSIONER FOR MASSACHU- 

SETTS. 
OrFIceE—S38 MARKET STREET, 


Jan. 16. 6m* WILMINGTON, DEL, 





Ir RICHARD HARRINGTON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, AND 
COMMISSIONER FOR MASSACHUSETTS, 


No. 8 Four-anpb-aA-HALF STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Government claims prosecuted and collections prompt- 
ly attended to. 6m* Jan. 16. 


rg" MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer, cornerof Arch. All moneys deposit- 
edin this institution commence drawing interest on the 
first day of each andevery month. Interest is paid on every 
full calendar month the money remains in the bank, there- 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de- 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, are secured by a 
guarantee fund of 3200,000. 3m Mar. 27. 





NEW DEPARTMENT. 


STRAW GOODS 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Invite attention to this NEW AND IMPORTANT 
SPECIALTY in their business, which will be sustained 
with the same eare in selection of stock and attention to 
desires of customers which are distinguishing character- 
isties of their other lealing departments. They pre- 
sent an 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


— Or — 
. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED, 

In all popular colors, besides a desirable stock of 

Stylish Hat & Bonnet I*rames. 

All will be sold at 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


AT RETAIL, 


250 Washington St. 
May 8. It 


N EW 


ATTRAGCIIV E 
BOOKS. 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS ; 


—OoR— 





{ Deaths, 


| In thls eity, 80th ult,, Hiram Smith, 88. \ 
| 2d inst., Harriet, widow of the late Edward Ss. Erving. | 
2d inst., Arthur H,, son of Cadwallader and Mary A. 
| Curry, 2 vrs., 8 mos. | 
In the Highland District, 31 inst., Miss Ruth B. Rog- | 
ers, 27 yrs. 3 mos.—An estimable young lady. 
In East Boston, 25th alt., of quick consumption, Liz- 
) zie Drury, wife of John M. Crane, 34 yrs., 6 mos. 
In Charlestown, 2d inst., James Hunnewell, 75. 

In Worcester, 50th ult., Sarah b., wife of Hon, Henry 
Chapin, 49. | 
In New York, 27th ult., Bessie, infant child of Rev. 

John Cotton Smith D.D. 
In Athens, Greece, 13th ult., Mrs. 
of W. J. Stillman, U 





Laura Mack, wife 
.S. Consul at Canea, Candia, 30. | 








Weekly Retail Market Report. | — 
Friday, 12 M., May 7, 1900, | THE INGHAM PAPERS. 
GROCERIES. | By Epwarp Everett Hace. Lvol. limo. Uniform 
Coffee. pure burned, Caniles, tallow,...18 @ 20 | Seb 66 isa “ay 31.00. 
+ ihre @ % Adamantine,....20 @ 3 | with “If, Yes, and Perhaps. $1.50 
Mixed. P tb...... @ 3) Sperm, » tb....50 @ 5 If E. E. Hale ever wrote a story which was not 
Rye, » tbh......10 @ 14 Lard, P tb........ 18 @ 2% | x, Ra bee, -e not seen it. Certainly the ten 
| Green Java, P tbu8 @ 42 Rice, P Ib........ WW @ 14 we rth age we apts not seen it. rtainly “ex 
| Green Mocna....44 @ 50 Sago, PIb........ 4@ui | which make up this volume are at an intinite distance 
Sugar, brown, #Ib14 @ 1} Saleratus and Soda, | from unreadableness, and the memoir of that reverend 
| Coffee, P tb..... i @ bb refined, P tb..12 @ 15 | moe f the church militant, Captain Ingham, will 
| Crushed, @ tb..15 @ 2% Salt. table, Pqt...4@ 5 eae ase Sie Sapte sigs ae eh ape. 
Cut Loaf........ pt) @ » Soap, hard, large bars, | » Keenly relished by all his Iriends, Americ : 
| Giranulated....... @ W each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 3) | nate in having such a story-teller as Mr. Hale. His 
le sna st Ey toh gal pty ik 2 | simple, rollicking style, his hearty, whole-souled fun, 
vias” at seen oe @110 arte tig ttt | and his real dramatic genius, will be more justly appre- 
| Molasses, Pgal... 0 @ 90 = Pib....... »1@ 183 | ciated twenty years hence than they are to-day.—Hart- 
Tea, Oolong. P tbl) @i 25 | Do common, box, | ford Courant. 
English Breakfast, p a ' PO. suns (ee APS = ” OR TEES as 
| | Re -12 @1 5 _ ~ Dosoft, Pqt....2@ 5 | ? z LETTS 
| Green, 3 tb.. 1 20 @1 80 ~——dDo Honey, ee 5@ li Cheap and Popular Edition 
Japan Tea.... 110 @l i) Starch, P th......14 @ 16 | 
| Chocolate........ 45 q@ 45 Tapioca, P th..... w@ iii | ELSIE VENNER; A ROMANCE OF DESTINY. 
| POULTRY AND GAME. 
| Chickens, P tb....46 @ W Pigeons, p doz..225 @250 | By OLIVER WENDELL HoLtMeEs. Lvol. lbmo. $2.0), 
} + 8G « 
ge: ee 125 @150 Tavtore, eee @ = This tale contains some of the best of Dr. Holmes’s 
'Squabs.........-. : a ee eee 3 @ wv | good things. He has lavished upon it much close, fine 
| aS 23 @ 80 | observation, and it teems with his peculiar excellencies. 
‘Sone — *'37 ¢ S0 tamens’ > eee 4 . | It is marked by his most sparkling wit and his most elu- 
FRUITS—DRY. | sive humor, with here and there a touch of the truest 
Apples, P Ib...... 15 @ IS Prunes, P th..... 4 @ 1b thos.— Boston. Traveller: 
| Currants, Zante, ib16 @ 4 Raisins, P th.....18 @ 2% pathos é n ses sxe a 
j hes. Pean. ...54) ( ) Peaches, P fb.....15 @ 25 ; pas 
| Peaches P MEATS—SALT., Frnromnenlg Etc. veg e | ( heap TiHustrated Editwn 
Pork, hams, whole, Beef Tongues.tb ..25 @ 3 ' 
i... 18 @ 2% Do. saltpetered, 25 @ 3) ' TOMBROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY. 
| Hams,cut.......26 @ 33 Sausages, Bologna iffy 3 
Ssit, P th.......8@ 2 green, P Ib...16 @ 18 By Tuomas HuGues. lvol. Imo. With Illustrations 
Fresh....-......13 @ 2) Do. dry........... @ ls) by Larkin G. Mgav. $1.25. 
Beef. corned, P tb.10 @ 2 = =Perkdo......... 18 @ 20 , ‘ 
smoked. th....25 @ 33 Head Cheese ..... 15 @ 18 | One of the most delightful and at the same time true 
Corned Shoulders > @ - ea p bb. i800 A 4 | pictures of the better sort of school-boy life ever pub- 
Smoked do......16 @ 1S Tripe. .. 18 0 ©2600 |. ‘ 
i Smoked Tongues..... @1 25 half bbl. .....9 00 @1000 lished.—London Spectator. 
Pork, } bbI......$15 @ 20 Pig's Feet, Pp B..... @ 10 Sates aes 
MEATS—FRESH. | Popular Edition 
| Beef. sirloin....... 3} @ S&S Lamb. hindquarterlS @ 2 
' De round.......23 @ 33 Do. fore quarter.10 @ 12 REGREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
| Dorib roast... .23 @ 2 Mutton. fore quarter, | 
Peek. suet e682 as EB ieee 8 @ 12 First and Second Series. 2 Vols. Ismo. $1.25 each 
{ steaks ........ 18 @ 2 hind quarter....15 @ Ww y : 
Veal, fore quarter 12 @ 15 leg Fact a ns eee oe One of the best of American critics says: “The plain, 
| hind auarter....18 @ 33 | unadorned style, sound philosphy and argument, and 
i oe ia as gone ® : 1@ 5 the attractive and beautiful garb which he throws around 
c LP yt ..2 2 ts, PB qt.,... ( Lei ; 
Onions, - as BR 2 0 Squashes. tb 8 @ 1b the humblest subject, mark the author of these ‘Recrea- 
Potatoes. P pk ..25 @ 3) Lettuce, head.....6 @ 12 | tious’ as the Addison of to-day; fit to be a companion 
| De, per bu. ..75 allo oe P pk....20 @ HW | with Sterne and Steele and Johnson, who originated 
‘ ’ - +a J sea wee * . - ie 
iteoregl 6 "oe al ‘p Poe ek ae 5 » the purest models of the genuine English essay 
‘ Rhubarb, P tb....10 @ 14 Radishes, bunch. 109 @ 15 
Tomatoes, Beans, peck. .... @ 3 : 
Bermuda, qt ...40 @ &) Cabbages.........0 @ 25 *.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid ou re- 
Peas, peck ....... - lw ceipt of price by the Publishers. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS 
Butter, prime, Cheese. B tb......12@ B . 

PB th........... @ WD Skim Milk........8 @ 10 | FIELDS, 0SG00D & CO 
Medium ........ 4) @ » Eggs, Pdoz..... 3 @ * J] 
Cooking ........ Be ‘ 

; ee May 5. BOSTON. It 
Flour, Wheat Indian meal. PH 3@ § . Sad 
LS $19 @ 13 Farina, p fh bet tern ee 
fine, ; bd! @i70 Hominy. Pp ....... @ 7! 
Do Rye, # Ib ..... @ {7 Oatmeal pth... 7 @ 14 FTXRANCIS W. BIRD & CO, 
DoGrabam, P hi @ 6 CornStarch. Pi Wg ls 
=e ae. th z MANUPACTURERS OF 
‘Sas oa AY et i 4, 20 Close BY tb An 8 ° HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
| Pimento, P b....50 @ 6) Mustard, P th... .55 a 6) SHEATHING AND CARPET 
Citron, Pib...... 40 @ & ‘PureCreamTartar 5 @ 70 PAPERS 
rg em ' AND TRUNK BOARDS 
Beans, dry, P qt. 14 @ 16 Honey, box, PH 49 @ 7 s i . 
Coal, hard, P bu.... @ .. Honey. stramed...25 @ 3) | East Walpole Mass. 
Do stove, ton.s 00 @10 (WO Kerosene, Pgal.. 45 @ 50 | — 
Milk P gt....... 8 @ 9 Maccaroni, PR ..2 @ 35 Warehouse, Ne. 55 Water %., Besten. 


CAMP-2LIFE IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 
By 1 vol. 


$1.50. 


Wittiam H. H, Murray. l6mo, 


Hight full-page Ilustrations. 


Rev. 


Like Parson Bland, in Professor Tyler's Briaunville 
Papers, Mr. Murray can “‘out-walk, out-jump, out-skate, 
out-swim, out-fish, out-hunt and. out-preach any other 
man for twenty miles around."’ His book will be read 4 
with intense interest by everybody; will take a place 
among the choicest treasures of the true sportsman, 
alongide of his rifle and his rod, and will bulge out the 
satchel of many a tourist the coming season.—Cor. N.Y. 
Times. 

















A MAGAZINE FOR NOTHING. 


| <Any boy or girl who will send the names of four sub- 
seribers, with $10.00, shall receive a copy for one year | ‘= 


free. 


Catalogues of Hurd & Houghton’s Publications sent 
| free of postage to any address. 


Address 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 





May 8. lt 


FURNITURE 


“SOUTH END 


estivals, &c., 


Apr. o. 





TAKE THE 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


GO1 & GO3 Washiugton Strect, Boston, 


| Supplies every kind of Furniture. Bedding, Window-Shades, 
Drapery Curtains. Upholstery Goods, &c. 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 


Repairs of all 
38m 03 


| WILLIAM DOOGUE 
| 
| 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s. 
F 


| FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 


AT THE GREAT 


expense a complete set ef the Globe Dickens. 


Riverside, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by specia 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph 
will be promptly answered, 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 


BetwkeN COMMON AND WARRENTON. 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


Mar. 6. 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 1 





REAL EST 


$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


Mar. 6. 


SH 


New 


REAL ESTATE, 


tf 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO THE 


IPPING 


-AND 


Boston Eixpre 








JAMES FISK, JR., 


ATE. 


PUBLIC. 


York 


ae 


RETURN TO FARE RATES. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 


y 


No. 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Me 


The Line between Boston and New York by 
the Way of Fall River and Newport, 


Will open for the transmission of FREIGHT, MONEY 
and VALUABLES, on Monday, April 19, 1869, 
under charge of reliable and experienced Messengers. 

Drafts for collection forwarded to destination and re- 
turns promptly made. 

EXPRESS MATTER OF ALL KINDS forwarded to 
Newport, R.1., and to all points South and West. 

Shippers guaranteed the safe transmission of all 
PACKAGES, BULLION, MONEY and VALUABLES 
by the Narraganmsett Steamship Company. 


Managing Director. 


G. A. FULLER, General Supt. 


S. W. WALDRON, Agent, 


Corner Summer and Hawley Streets, Boston 


E. W. GUINDON, Agent, 
20 Park Place, 987 Broadway and Cer. 23d 
Street and Sth Avenuc, New York. 
Apr. 24. 3t 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


No. 5: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
A UCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
#%763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in paymen 
of premium where parties have paid all cash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL Poticrrs Non-PorrertaBLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1561.) to the extent of 
their value. f 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUE IN PoRCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


i 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CITY OF BOSTON.—Sewens.—In the Board 
of Aldermen, May 3d, 1869.—Ordered, That due 
notice be given that this Board will, on Monday next, 
at 4 o’clock P.M., take into consideration the expedien- 
cy of extending the Common Sewer in Gates street, be- 
Dorchester and Telegraph streets, and of assessing the 
expense thereof on all persous who may enter their par- 
ticular Drains into such Common Sewer, or who by 
any more remote means shall receive any benefit there- 


by. Any person making objections thereto will then 
and there be heard. oS. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 
May 8. It 


\ITY OF BOSTON.—Hawnover Srreet Wip- 

J ENtNG.—In Board of Aldermen, May 3, 1869.—Or- 
dered, That the Board of Aldermen will, on Monday, 
May Iith, at 4 o'clock P.M., take into consideration the 
subject of estimating the damages to the estates abutting 
on Hanover street, between Court and Blackstone streets, 
occasioned by the widening of Hanover street between 
said streets, by a resolve of the Board of Aldermen, ap- 
proved December 31, 1868, and all parties interested may 
then and there be heard. And that due notice be given 
to all persons and parties owning or having any rights in 
estates that will be benetited by the said widening of 
Hanover street, that this Board intend to assess a por- 
tion of the expense thereof upon the estates so benefited, 
according to law, and that the day and hour above Spee- 
fied is assigned as the time for hearing any objections 
which may be made thereto. : 

May 8. 2t S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 

NITY OF BOSTON.—Lamp Prorosats.— 
City of Boston, Lainp Department, City Hall, May 
5, 1869.—Sealed proposals will be received at this othee 
until Friday, May 14, at 12 o’elock M., tor furnishing the 
material for one year, from May lth, 1869, for lighting 
the street lamps in parts of the city in which gas is not 
—— ‘ 

The number of lamps of this description in the city at 
the present time is about 1324, and the number of 
hours which it is contemplated to burn them during the 
ensuing year is about 3800 each, more or less. The num- 
ber of lamps and the number of hours are liable to be 
increased or diminished from time to time, as the etti- 
ciency of the department may require 
Proposals must be made at so much per hour of burn- 
ing, and not the price per gallon—each lamp to give a 
uniform and continuous light during the whole number 
of hours they are required to burn, equal to the lamps 
now in use, and to burn free from smoke, the material 
to be of such specitic gravity as will be safe for use and 
adapted to the different seasons of the year 
For further information apply at the otiice of the Su- 
perintendent of Lamps, to whom all communications 
will be addressed 
The committee reserve the right to accept or reject any 
= | or all proposals which may be made. 

ALBERT 8S. PRATT, 
It Chairman of Connmnittee on Lamps 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Proposats ror FUEL 
City Hall, May 4, 1859.—Sealed Proposals will be 
received at the Utt.ce of the Clerk of Committees, in the 
City Hall, until 12 o'clock, M., of the 25th day of May, 
for furnishing Coal and Wood for the Public Buildings, 
Schoolhouses and Steam Fire Engines of the City of 
Boston (except Ward One) for the year ending July 1, 
1870, namely :— 5 
7,000 tons, more or less, first quality Hard Coal, fur- 
nace size—kind to be specitied. 
1u0 tons, more or less, Sydney Coal. 
250 tons, more or less, English Cannel Coal 
200 cords good split Pitch Pine Wood 
40 cords good split Nova Scotia Wood. 
The Coal to be properly screened, and to be weighed 
by a person appointed by the city—the weight per ton 
being fo thousand pounds. 
The Wood to be sawed and split as directed by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Buildings. ; 
Bidders are required to name the price per ton for 
housing Coal, and the price per cord tor sawing once, 
twice, three times and four times, and splitting and hous- 
ing the Wood. 
Said Coal and Wood shall be delivered at the times 
and in the quantities ordered by the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, 
Separate Proposals will be received for furnishing 
W oad and Coal, of the kinds above named, for the Pub- 
lic Buildings, School houses and Engine houses in Ward 
One—East Boston. 
The right to reject any or all the proposals which may 
be received is hereby reserved, 
Proposals must be addressed to the undersigned, and 
marked distinetly—‘Proposals for Fuel," 

MOSES FAIRBANKS, 
Chairman of the Committee on Fuel 


Bylo OF BOSTON.—WetGHts anp Meas- 
URES.—Oflice of Sealers of Weights and Measures, 
City Hall, May 3, 1869.—In compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Eleventh Section of Chapter Fifty-one of 
the General Statutes, the undersigned, Sealers of Weights 
and Measures for the City of Boston, hereby give public 
notice to the inhabitants and traders of said city, who 
use weights and measures for the purpose of buying and 
selling, and for public weighers who have the same, to 
bring in their measures, weights, balances, scales and 
beams to be adjusted and sealed. 
We would respectfully request of any inhabitant who 
are cognizant of any illicit practices among traders in 
giving short weight or measure, to give iminediate no- 
tice at this ofhee, to the end that such offenders may be 
dealt with in a proper manner. 
JOHN D. CADOGAN, | Sealers of Weights 
WILLIAM F, REED, § and Measures 
Extracts from the General Statutes of Massachusetts, 
Chapter 61. 
sec. ll. Every sealer of weights and measures shall 
aunually in May advertise in some newspaper, or post 
up notifications in different parts of the city or town for 
every inhabitant who uses weights and measures for the 
purpose of buying and selling, and for public weighers 
who have the same, to bring in their measures, weights, 
balances, scales and beams, to be adjusted and sealed ; 
and he shall forthwith adjust and seal all weights and 
measures brought to him tor that purpose. 
Sec. 16. Whoever sells by any other weights, meas- 
ures, scales, beams or balances than those which have 
been sealed as before provided, shall forfeit a sum not 
exceeding twenty dollars for each offense; and when, by 
the custom of trade, they are provided by the buyer, if 
he purchases by any other weights, measures, scales, 
beams or balances, he shall be subject to a like penalty, 
to be recovered by an action of tort to the use of the 
complainant. 2t May 38 


C= OF BOSTON.—Norice To THe INnar- 
ITANTS AND OTHER Persons LIABLE TO Pay 
TAXES IN THE CITY OF BostoNn.—No Statements He- 
ceived after June 15,2 P. M.—The Assessors of the City 
of Boston hereby give notice to the inhabitants of said 
City, and all other persons liable to pay taxes therein, 
that their office will be open on and after the FIRST 
DAY OF MAY, until and including the FIFTEENTH 
DAY OF JUNE, from y A. M. to 2 P.M., to receive the 
valuation of estates; and all persons liable to be taxed 
in said city are hereby required to bring in at the said 
office true and perfect lists of all the polls and schedules 
and estimates of the real and personal estates for which 
they are liable to pay taxes. Copartnerships having a 
place of business in Boston, and alo in some other city 
ortown within the Commonwealth, are especially noti- 
tied to bring in a statement in accordance with the 15th 
section of the llth chapter of the General Statutes. 
Persons holding estates in trust, whether for minors or 
otherwise, are particularly requested to furnish the As- 
sexsors with statements in relation to such estates 
When estates of persons deceased have been divided 
during the past year, or have chav ged hands from other 
causes, the executor or administrator, or other persons 
interested, is required and warned to give notice of such 
change; and in default of such notice, will be held to 
pay the tax assessed, although such estate has been 
wholly distributed and paid over. The following enu- 
meration may serve as a guide to assist inhabitants in 
making up their statements: Polls, number of twenty 
years old and upwards; real estate; money at interest ; 
and other debts due more than they are indebted or pay 
interest for; shares and stocks in all banks, wherever 
located, except National Banks located out of the Com- 
monwealth, and in insurance, manufacturing and other 
incorporated companies, chartered or organized under 
the laws of any State other than Massachusetts; public 
etocks and securities other than those of the United 
States; goods, wares, merchandise and other stock in 
trade, within or without the State; vessels of all kinds, 





May 3. 


Mays.  3t 
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Policies insued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan 
This Company is now entering upon ita 25th year, 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny ’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Parsmpest. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretar. 


and 








Wn. W. Mortasp, M.D, Medical Examiner. 
Watrer C. Waicat, Actuary. Apr. 3 


household furniture exceeding $1,000 in value; horses 
and carriages; income from profession, trade, or eim- 
ployment, exceeding $1,000; personal property held in 
trust, or by a wife or minorechild. Any person bringing 
in a list of all his taxable property will be assessed upon 
the valuation thereof, and any one neglecting to furnish 
the Assessors with such list, within the time above speci- 
fied, will be doomed at a legal meeting of the Board of 
Assessors, agreeable to the law of the Commonwealth, 
All persons will take notice that statements of persanal 

roperty must be in writing, and subscribed uuder oath 
Cie one of the Assessors at their affice, on or before 
the FIFTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, and that the per. 
sonal property of all taxable persons must be estimated 
by the Board, notwithstanding « verbal statement or in- 
forma! written communication to any one or more of the 
Assessors. (Geu, Stat., chap. 11, «ee. 23and 27.) When 


at home and abroad, with their stores and appurtenances ; | 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
SELWYN'S. 


Mr. J. H. SELWYN. 


This (Saturday) afternoon “HUNTED DOWN” and 
“LOAN OF A LOVER;” evening, “THE LITTLE 
ee “DELICATE GROUND,” and “ANDY 








On Monday and each evening of next week, and Sat- 
urday afternoon, Robertson’s ever-enjoyable drama of 


= | With the original cast, scenery, costumes and mechani- 


= effects, given in a style never surpassed in this coun- 
ry. 
Box Office open daily from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M 


_Doors open at 7. Overture commences at 7} o'clock. 
Entertainment terminates at 10.30, lt May 8 


CONCERTS FOR YOUNG FOLKS! 
The Pupils of the INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 
will give a Vocal and Instrumental Concert at Tremont 


Temple on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May lith. 


Tickets 25 cents each. For sale at 20 Bromfield street. 
May 3. 2t 


“LET US HAVE PEACE!” 
GRANT NATIONAL. 


PEACE JUBILEE 


—AND 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
To be held in the 
CITY OF BOSTON, 

June 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1869, 
To commemorate the restoration of PEACE TH ROUGH- 
OUT THE LAND. 

THE COLISEUM 
in which the Jubilee is to be held will afford ample ac- 
commodation for nearly FIFTY THOUSAND PER- 
SONS, and the series of Musical Entertainments will in- 
clude oratorio performances by the 
GREATEST CHORUS 

ever organized in any part of the world, made up of mu- 
sical societies from all sections of the country, and 
TWENTY THOUSAND CHILDREN from the Public 
Schools, with an Orchestra of 

ONE THOUSAND INSTRUMENTS, 
comprising many of the principal Bands and best Musi- 
cians in the United States 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 
from all sections of the Union, including 
NATIONAL AND STATE OFFICIALS, 

will participate in the Jubilee, and the citizens of Boston 
will be prepared to extend those hospitalities and atten- 
tions to visitors from abroad which they hope may serve 
to inaugurate the return of kind and fraternal feeling 
among all American citizens, and aid in perpetuating 
throughout the world, “PEACE ON EARTH, Goop WIL! 
TOWARD MEN.” 





The immense outlay attendant upon this vast under- 
taking has been guaranteed with an unexampled prompt- 
ness by the citizens of Boston, ensuring tor the Festival 
and Jubilee every success which pecuniary aid can com- 
mand. 

The following scale of prices has been established ; 

Single Admission, with secured seats, 35 and 83, ac- 
cording to location. 

Single Admission, without secured seats, $2 
Season Ticket—transferable—admitting three persons 
to all the entertainments given in the Coliseum during 
the season, $100 
The sale of Seats will cOumence at the Boston Music 
Hall Monday, May 17. Orders for seats, accompanied 
With the money, may be transmitted by musie dealers 
throughout the country, or by mail or express, direct- 
ed to 

A. P. PECK, Ticket Agent, 
Boston Music Hall, Boston, Mass 
Per order of the Executive Committee, 
Apr. 17 3st. HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 


To the Citizens of Boston aud Vicinity. 
The Committee on Accommodation of Strangers have 
established a Bureau at 246 Washington street, Room A, 
where an explicit reeord will be kept of such rooms, 
halls, vestries, or unoccupied houses as may be secured 
for the comfortable shelter of the thousands of persons 
in excess of the ordinary accommodations furnished by 
our city hotels, who will visit Boston during the Jubilee 
week in June 

Parties who are in condition to receive individuals, 
families or societies, at fair prices, will please report to 
the clerk of this Bureau their hames, localities, terms, 
number of rooms at the disposal of the Committee, and 
state whether they ean furnish meals or not 

Persons from abroad desiring to secure accommeda- 
tious in advance need only address by letter the “Clerk : 
of Bureau of Accommodations, 246 Washington street, 
Room A, Boston, Mass.,"" and they will be assigned the 
best quarters which can be secured 

bk. Db. JORDAN, 

P.S. GILMORE, 

GEO O. CARPENTER, 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 


In view of the continuously active demand for SEA- 

SON TICKETS, it has been decided to postpone the 

sale of SINGLE TICKETS until MONDAY, May 17 
Per order Executive Committee. 

May 1. 3t HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary 


THE ELEVENTH EXHIBITION 


OF 


l Committee 


Apr.2t. tf 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, 
MACHINERY, NEW INVENTIONS, 
AND 

WORKS OF ART, 


Under the Direction of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE 
MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 


Will commence at 


FANEUIL AND QUINCY HALLS, 
On Wednesday, September 15th, 


Apr. 24 st JOSEPH L. BATES, Sec’y 





A RICH 
ASSORTMENT 


or 


Silver-Plated 
WARE, 


—AT— 


BROWN & RUSSELL'S, 


Manufacturers, 
54 Bremfield Street. 


OLD FIRM ON A NEW 
FOUNDATION. 


WRIGHT & POTTER, 


(PRINTERS TO THE STATE,) 
Have removed from No. 4 Spring Lane to the new and spa- 
cious building, 
79 Milk, cerner of Federal Street, 
where they will be pleased to have old and new customers 
report themselves FOR BUSINESS. 
EVFRY SPECIES OF PRINTING EXECUTED at this 
establishment with neatness and dispatch, and on the most 
favorable terms. 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


Eons WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 





| 


| 
| 


a person has failed to bring ina list or schedule of all | 


his taxable property, in conformity to this notice, no 
abatement of a tax assessed upon such person for such pro- 
perty can be granted, ‘‘unles= such tax exceeds by more 
than fifty per centum the amount which would have been 
assessed to that person on personal estate if he had season- 
ably brought in said list; and if said tax exceeds by more 
than fifty per centum the said amount, the abatement 
shall be only of the excess above the said fifty per cent- 


um.” (Chap. 121 of the Acts of 1865.) Any person 
taxable rag a for personal property can obtatn a | 


blank schedule for making a list of such property, with 
therefor at this office. THOMAS HILLS, Chairman. 





directions for properly fi x fry same, by receipting 


Bey J. CUSHING, S 
City Hall, May 1, 1369, May 8. 


taf” From Long Wharf 4 
IN A FEW DAYS. 

The extremely sharp out and out clipper ship 
KINGFISHER, 
COLDREY Bea rt mea . COMMANDER. 

This famous clipper ship, so well known to the trade, 
is now rapidly loading and will sail as above 

NATH’L WINSOR & CO, 
127 State St., corner of Broad. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco 
Apr. 24. uf 


mo GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
(a From Lewis Wharf. 3 
The magnificent Al Clipper Ship 
ANAHUAC, 
ISAAC N. JACKSON............... COMMANDER, 


Is in berth with a portion of her cargo on board. She 
has made one voyage, delivered her cargoes in perfect 
order, and has proved herself a very fa.t vessel. 


Shippers will please hurry forward their engagements. 
For freight, apply toGLIDDEN & WILLI 5, 1lé 
State street. 


Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard 
& Co. Apr. 17. 
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of Whittier. 


The Early Home 
es 
BY CHARLES H. BRAINARD. 


{From the Independent.] 

In the parish of East Haverhill, in northeastern 
Massachusetts, three miles distant from the beau- 
tiful village of Haverhill on the Merrimac river, 
stands the old farm-house in which Jolin Green- 
leaf Whittier, the Quaker poet, was born, and in 
which he resided mach of the tine for nearly 
thirty years. Midway between the village and 
the locality made tamous by Mr. Whittier’s win- 
ter idyl of “Snow-Bound’” lies that “fair mirror 
of the wouds and skies,’’ Kenoza Lake, formerly 
known by the prosaic name of Great Pond. Its 
present appellation, which was given to it by the 
poet, signifies ‘‘Lake of the Pickerel.” 

It was on one of the last days in the month of 


October, when the ripening leaves of the forest © 


were just beginning to assume the gorgeous hues 
of autumn, that I found myself riding by this 
beautiful sheet ot water, on my way to the birth- 
place of Whittier, with Thomas Hil, the painter 
of the beautiful picture of the Yo Semite Valley, 
for a companion. The trees which covered the 
hills on the opposite shore, and fringed the nearer 
banks, were Teflected on its silvery surface; and 
as we paused to gaze upon the scene, we recalled 
the lines of him whose genius has made it classic: 
“‘Kenoza, o’er no sweeter lake 
Shall morning break, or noon-cloud sail; 
No fairer face than thine shall take 
The sunset’s golden vail.” 

The house in which Mr. Whittier first saw the 
light was erected in the year 1716, by his great- 
great-grandfather, a brave old Quaker, who was 
an uncompromising non-resistant, and who relied 
more upon the weapons of his faith than on those 
of a carnal nature in his dealings with the hostile 
Indians who infested the neighborhood. Bolts 
and bars were never used to secure the doors of 
his house, and he persistently refused to avail 
himself of the protection offered to him and his 
family by the garrison erected near by, asa refuge 
from the bloodthirsty savages. 

The old farm-house stands on a by-road leading 
from the main thoroughfare to Amesbury and 
Newburyport. It is a large, two-story edifice, 
substantially built, and faces the east. Mr. Whit- 
tier has thus described, with almost photographic 
accuracy, the scenery which surrounds it:— 

“The old farm-house nestling in its valley, hills 
stretching off to the south, and green meadows 
to the east; the small stream which came noisily 
down its ravine, washing the old garden wall 
and softly lapping on fallen stones and mossy 
roots of beeches and hemlocks; the oak forest, 
sweeping unbroken to the northern horizon; the 
tall sentinel poplars at the gateway; the grass- 
grown carriage-path, with its rude and. crazy 
bridge—the dear old landscape of my boyhood 
lies outstretched before me like a daguerreotype 
from that picture within which I have borne with 
me in all my wanderings.” 

In 1840 Mr. Whittier disposed of the old home- 
stead, and removed to his present residence in 
Amesbury, since which time the house and out- 
buildings have become sadly dilapidated and are 
rapidly going to decay. The entire premises 
weur an aspect of poverty and thriftlessness, al- 
though their owner is reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest farmers in the parish. The old oak 
forest which once covered the small hill in the 
rear of the house has fallen beneath his ax; and 
a magnificent and umbrageous elm, which stands 
by the roadside a few rods distant, would have 
shared the same fate, but for the urgent entreaties 
of the poet, backed up by a pecuniary considera- 
tion. The interior of the house corresponds with 
its external condition. As I followed its owner 
across the porch, and into the kitchen so beauti- 
jully described in ‘‘Snow-Bound,” I noticed its 
changed condition with feelings of sadness, not 
unmixed, I fear, with indignation. It has been 
divided by a partition wall, which runs through 
itscenter. The fireplace has been “bricked-up,”’ 
and its place supplied by an ancient cooking-atove, 
well coated with rust, by the sides of which lay 
huge piles of corncobs and brushwood. The day 
being cold and cheerless, } gladly seated myself 
ina chair with a broken back, and drew nigh to 

the fire to warm my shivering limbs. As I sat 
there the forms of those who once gave life and 
beauty to this now squalid abode seemed to pass 
In review before me, and, one by one, to resume 
their old accustomed places. Foremost in the 
train was Joshua Coftin, celebrated in Whittier’s 
poem of “My Old Schoolmaster,’’ who sat by the 
blazing fire, and varied his songs and stories by 
raids upon the doughnuts fried by Aunt Mercy— 

“The sweetest woman ever fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 

And womanly atmosphere of home;’’ 
while Harriet Livermore 

‘Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light,” 
and, sitting in the tamily-circle with the pride and 
independence of an Eastern queen, issued her 
orders to John and Matthew, his younger brother, 
and sometimes enforced them with well-directed 
blows, and, not unfrequently, kicks and pinches. 

And here comes the poet laureate of Lord Tim- 

othy Dexter, Jonathan Plummer, “Last Minstrel” 
of the Valley of the Merrimac, encircled to the 
wondering eyes of the incipient poet with the 
very nimbus of immortality. On his arm he 
carries a time-honored basket, containing pins, 
needles, tapes, soap, jacknives and razors, to- 
gether with verses of his own composing, coarse- 
ly printed and illustrated with woodcuts. 
__ It was hard to repress an inclination to indulge 
in a hearty laugh when I thought of the noctur- 
nal visit of a gigantic “Solitary Horseman,” dur- 
ing the absence of the poet’s parents; who en- 
tered the house, and, seizing John by the hair of 
the head, led him trom room to room in search of 
intoxicating liquors, and, discovering a jug which 
he was sure contained brandy, insisted upon swal- 
lowing a portion of its contents, despite the pro- 
testations of his unwilling guide that it was filled 
with sperm oil. 

For racy and graphic sketches of other odd 
people who were in the habit of visiting this old 
mansion, which during the boyhood of the poet 
was proverbial for its hospitality, I would refer 
the reader to the admirable essay entitled ‘ Yan- 
kee Gipsies,” in the second volume of his prose 
writings. And here let me digress to say that 
these two dainty volumes, issued by Fields, Os- 
good & Co., in a style becoming their rare worth, 
contain some of the finest thoughts that ever em- 
anated trom the heart and brain of their author. 
He who has not read them can form but a taint 
idea of the richness of their contents. ‘The prose 
literature of America comprises few specimens of 
finer writing than “Margaret Smith's Journal,” 
“My Summer with Dr. Singletary,” “Old Por- 
traits and Modern Sketches,’ and the dozen or 
more essays which conclude the second volume. 
In their vivid delineations of character, terse 
English, and sparkling humor, they will compare 
favorably with the “Essays of Elia.” 

Leaving the artist at his easel, which he had 
planted against a stone-wall, within a tew teet of 
the little brook that crosses the road, and trom 
which point ot view he was making a sketch of 
the house and its surroundings, I set forth in pur- 
suit of the famous old house in one of the rooms 
of which Mr. Whittier imbibed the elements of 


his early erudition, under the tuition of Joshua | 


Coffin, of Newbury. Passing by the majestic 
elm before alluded to, and taking a road leading 
to the New Hampshire line, a walk of a few min- 
utes brought me to an old, weather-stained struc- 
ture, utterly destitute of clapboards or paint, 
which had thus stood for more than sixty years. 
In the lines “To My Old Schoolmaster’’ the poet 
alludes to the “smoked and dingy room’’ in which 
the district school was kept during a part of the 
winter. This room is about ten feet square, with 
a low ceiling, the north side being occupied by an 
enormous fireplace. On windy days the smoke 
came down the chimney in clouds, blinding the 
eyes of teacher and pupils, and rendering a dis- 
missal of the school an absolute necessity; at 
other times the vouthtul pedagogue and his pupils 
were disturbed and trightened by domestic squalls 
in the adjuining room, which were occasionally 
so violent that they were obliged to quit the 
premises and hurry to their homes. The land- 
lord was a man of intemperate habits, and, when 
intoxicated, poured out the vials of his wrath 
upon the devoted head of his wite; who,” to 
quote the language of my informant, “being hu- 
man, couldn't stand everything,’ and therefore 
asserted ber unalienable rights in terms and tones 
more emphatic and sonorous than elegant or sweet. 
For many years she has been a widow, and still 
occupies the home of her youth. She spoke of 
John as “an amiable and quiet boy; and ot his 
brother, Matthew, as “a reguish littl chap, up to 
all sorts of fun.” Matthew, in humble imitation 
of the saint of that name, now “sits at the receipt 
of custom,” and in his daily life and conversa- 
tion, among those who know and esteem him, 
verifies the axiom ot Wordsworth—‘‘The child 
is tather of the man.” 

On a byway which intersects the main road to 
the village, stands the litte schoolhouse in which 
the poet completed his primary training, previous 
to entering the Haverhill Academy, tor the dedi- 
cation of which he is said to have written an ode. 
‘Thuis edifice closely resembles one of those shoe- 
maker’s shops, numbers of which may be seen on 
the roadside in almost every village in the eastern 
section of New England, and will comtortably 
seat about twenty scholars.’ The facilities it ot- 


fers fur intellectual culture, were, at the time of 
my visit, improved by nearly that number of | 
flaxen-headed urchins, whose wondering g8Z€ | have ever been 


THE COMMONW 


| the artist at work, I found him surrounded by a 
j group of men and boys who were leoking with 
| intense interest and evident delight at an admira- 
ible sketch in vil colors of the house and barn, 
jand the picturesque scenery of which they are 
the central points of attraction. = 
; To every careful reader of Whittier’s poetry 
who visits his birthplace, it must be apparent that 
the scenery of the exquisite ballad of Maud 
Muller is drawn from the poet's early surround: 
ings. Here is “the little spring-brook’’ ‘‘falling 
through the wall’ and crossing the read ; a few 
yards beyond it are the “apple trees in the shade 
of which the Judge ‘‘drew his bridle” “to greet 
the maid,” and beneath them, though now choked 
with stones and weeds, ‘‘the cool spring bubbled 
up;” while beyond all is the meadow where 
Maud, radiant with simple beauty and rustic 
health, raked the fragrant new-mown hay. : 
| Mr. Hill has finished a large yainting from his 
beautiful sketch, which has been examined sev- 
eral times by Mr. Whittier, who pronounces it 
the most satisfactory picture of his early home 
| which he has yet seeen. “‘He has made it look, 
|said he to me, “as it looked twenty-five years 
ago.” The picture has been purchased by Prang 
'& Co., the famous art-publishers of Boston, by 
'whom it will shortly be reproduced in chromo- 
lithography and published during the present 
|year. It will, doubtless, be eagerly sought for 
by all who love and revere the Quaker poet, who 
has impressed himself more deeply and vividly 
upon the popular mind than any American poet 
of the present day. 

Meprorp, Mass.. 


"MISCELLANY. 





Wuat Can You Say 2—-Name any celebrated 
| English humorist you please to an American, and 


‘he will tell you, by way of reply, that in his 
country they have a Whittier.—Punch. 


A poor man once came to a miser, and said, “I 
have a favor to ask.” ‘So have I,” said the mi- 
ser, ‘‘grant mine first.” ‘‘Agreed.” “My re- 
| quest is,” said-the miser, “that you ask me for 
| nothing.” 


Aut Tue Eve or THE Winp.—The new Yan- 
kee yacht, which is to compete with our vessels, 
is such a tremendous clipper that, we are assured, 
on one occasion, while sailing in the eye of the 
wind, she carried away two of its lashes. We 
have this from authentic American sources.—Fun. 





APART.— 
At sea are tossing ships; 
On shore are dreaming shells, : 
And the waiting heart and the loving lips, 
Blossoms and bridal bells. 


At sea are sails a-gleam; 
On shore are longing eyes, 

And the far horizon’s haunting dream 
Of ships that sail the skies. 

At sea are masts that rise 
Like specters from the deep; 

On shore are the ghosts of drowning cries 
That cross the waves of sleep. 

At sea are wrecks a-strand; 
On shore are shells that moan, 

Old anchors buried in barren sand, 
Sea-mist and dreams alone. 


“TI Have Storrep Your Parer.”—Many years 
ago, Mr. Swain, then editor of the Public Ledger, 
| was hailed at the corner of Eighteenth and Chest- 
| nut streets by a very excited individual, who in- 
| formed him, in the most emphatic terms, ‘‘I have 
| stopped your paper, sir,” and proceeded to ex- 
| plain the why and wherefore, all the time gestic- 
ulating wildly. ‘My gracious, sir, you don’t say 
so! Come with me to the office, and let us see if 
It grieves me 
Down | 





{ 


!we cannot remedy the matter. 


In the British Australian colony of Victoria, wo- 


the sea-shore, came along with his wife and en- 
gaged in conversation. Of course Garrison and 
Rogers led off on our part, and invited them to 
share our dinner. They did so, and enjoyed it 
greatly. Our fi-h was excellent, fresh from the 
rea; our fried potatoes could not have been bet- 
ter; our iced lemonade was perfect, and many 
other good things were in abundance and equally 
/enjoyed. QOur guests told us win they were, but 
we introduced ourselves as an anti-slavery party, 
and the conversation was soon wholly on that 
then all-absorbing theme. As the Governor and 
his lady were leaving they most earnestly thanked 
us for our entertainment, and said they had not 
relished a dinner so well nor enjoyed a company 
so much, even if we were abolitionists, and they 
slaveholders, since they had been at the North— 


ists like you I think I should like them better 
than any Northern people we have met; but, as 
for that Garrison and his fellow-fanatic Rogers, 
I should never want anything to do with the like 
of them.” Just then, some one in the company, 
I think Mr. Jackson, stepped forward and said, 
“Permit me the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr. William Lieyd Garrison and Nathaniel P. 
Rogers, Esq., our two most prominent abolition- 
ists.” “Good God!” exclaimed the Governor, “is 
that so?”’ On being assured that it was, the con- 
versation was renewed, and sv fascinated was he 
| with Rogers, on a little further acquaintance, that 
he absolutely subscribed for the Herald of Free- 
dom, Mr. Rogers’s paper, on the spot.—Parker 
Pillsbury. 


A Hazine ReminiscensE.—The recent ap- 
pointment of Col. John W. Kingman of Dover, 
N. H., as a justice of the Supreme Court for the 
territory of Wyoming, calls to mind an affair of 
thirty years ago, still historical at Harvard, in 
which he bore a part more influential than con- 
spicuous. He was a member ot the class which 
graduated in 1843, and in those days was a tall 
fellow, though not equal to the dignified and im- 
pressive jurist that he is now. While yet a Fresh- 
man, occupying a room in Hollis Hall, a party of 
idle juniors loafing on the opposite corner acci- 
dentally or purposely sent a stone through one of 
his windows. Somebody complained to the fac- 
ulty, and the young gentlemen at fault got a rep- 
rimand and a notice that the cost of repairing the 
window was charged to their account. Who 
made the complaint was not known; but the jun- 
iors _— x4 Kingman to fasten their suspicions 
on Thomas Hill, a member of Kingman’s class, 
and since president of the university and doctor 
of divinity. They resolved to punish Hill, and 
about 1 o’clock on a bitter cojd night six of them 
entered his room, which the good, kind fellow had 
not thought of locking, with pails of freezing wa- 
ter. Silently taking their station each side of the 
sleeper, they pulled off the bedclothes, dashed the 
water upon him, and lifting him by a hand under 
each arm, hurried him out into the college-yard. 
When he gained the use of his senses, he found 
himself standing two rods from the door, with his 
nightshirt trozen stiff, and not a soul tuo be seen. 
He took cold from this heroic operation, but, be- 
ing as strong as a horse, did not suffer seriously. 
The college authorities took it up; but though 
suspicion was strong, and both Hill and Kingman 
were examined as witnesses, the actors in the 
scene could not be convicted. They were pretty 
well-known, however, and when the faculty had 
occasion to deal with any of them afterward for 


———— 





| trifling violations of colleges rules, they were 


|sure to give them the full extent of the law. 
| Some of them have since risen to eminence. 
| One is now high in the councils of the govern- 


/ ment at Washington, and another is the most 


| brilliant newspaper writer in the country.—New 
| York Sun. 


Tue Present State oF Woman SUFFRAGE. 


and, added the Governor, “were all the abolition- | 5. 
| slavery. 


| ” 
Bese “ae! meted peg tele pet oe Ar.| men universally assumed the right to vote some 
| tae = “ fice Mr. Swain ioe © Why, my, @Ur years ago, having found that the law had, 
jTiving at the OK ee Ss catalan ri y | probably inadvertently, been so framed as to per- 
| dear sir, ewerything seems to be going on here a8 | it them. It works admirably according to all 
‘usual; 1 thought you had stopped my paper.” | ‘5 ; eg ie 
pi : reports. In Sweden, chiefly through the exer 
| Then and there the excited gentleman, whom the \ ohnen alt the jese. Meedelica Pecans? an tedivect 
long walk, by-the-way, had partly cooled, said | right of voting was, in 1862, granted to all wo- 


lthat he had stopped taking his one copy of the , ted ie eke 
| Ledger. Mr. Swain was profuse in his apologies | men possessing specified property qualifications. 


'for having misunderstood the meaning of his late rid  gpalag wench ph . at Se 
| subscriber’s words, and regretted that he had giv- | > pay » 18 


en him the tramp from Eighteenth street to Third, vote age eg aero —_— ieee as om | 
‘down Chestnut. The gentleman went on his way iain eo - of ORE iy Sree oe sein oh 
| home, a wiser if not a better man, marvelling dela possessed 0 property, are entitled to vote | 
‘over the stupidity of editors in general, and of | 00 legge ange hepa ote, spend to affect 
Mr. Swain in particular. Before he left, howev- | 18 iL wid a 7, Moravia granted the franchise 
er, he ordered that the Ledyer be still sent to his - aerate who pay taxes. In many towns of | 
ees on Phe paper. x rance women possess and exercise the right to 
vote in municipal affairs; and in one of them it is 
said that the council was recently composed 
wholly of women. In Austria, women can vote 
as nobles, in their corporate capacity as nuns, 
and as tax-payers. In some cases, however, 
they vote by proxy. In Hungary, up to 1848, 
widows and single women, who are landed pro- 
prietors, possessed the right to vote. They were 
deprived of it by the revolutionary government, 
and they are now petitioning in large numbers 
for the restoration of this right. In Canada, as 
in several of our own States, women are allowed 
to vote for, and serve as school trustees. In Pit- 
cairn’s Island—-inhabited by mutineers of the 





VioLet Time.— 
Violet time is come again; 
Once more laughing through the rain, 
Spring with sunny crown advances, 
Sunshine glittering on his lances. 
Long live spring!—the rainbow arch 
Greets his coronation march; 
Green his banners, free and brave, 
From each tree-top rustling wave. 
Birds before him fly in crowds; 
Fast above him float the clouds; 
Swifter run rejoicing rivers; 
Sunbeam darts are in his quivers. 


| 
| 


EALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


It was at this juncture that O'Connell came 
into the House. ‘Twenty-seven gentlemen, who 
were called the West India interest, the slave 
party, went to him. Said they: “O'Connell, 
twenty-seven votes—you have not one—twenty- 
‘seven votes if you never will go to the Free- 
Masons’ Hall with Buxton and Broughan; if you 
are never found at an anti-slavery meeting there 
—all this solid column on every Irish question; 
stop there, and count us your opponents.” “It 


| was a terrible temptation,” said Buxton; ‘‘a man 


' might almost be 


pardoned fur yielding. But,” 
said he, “O’Connell turned; said he, ‘Gentlemen, 
God knows that I have the most hapless constitu- 


/ eucy upon which the sun ever set; but may my 





| England and the United States? 





bounty—the government, which is based on a 
written constitution, is shared on equal terms by 
men and women alike. In Manchester, England, 
eight women whose names by accident were left 
on the registry, voted at the last election. Eight 


Where he treads, -primroses rise, 
Ani the daisies ope their eyes; 
Blackbirds sing in every bush, 
Answering the merry thrush. 


Swallows are his heralds fleet, 
Faster than the pulses beat; 
Butterflies between the showers, 
Tell the glad news to the flowers. 


Our old monarch, Winter, ’s dead; 
His crown is on another head; 
Sunbeams chase the envious rain; 
Violet-time is come again. 





others, freeholders, voted in southeast Lancashire. 
At Ashford, East Kent, fifteen out of thirty-five, 
who were registered, recorded their votes. In 
Finsbury the same number also went to the polls. 
In Dublin one woman, and at Leicester three wo- 
men, voted. Ladies of tide tormerly occupied 
seats in the House of Lords, when they were en- 
titled as peers in their own rights, or when their 
lords were dead, and the heirs were in their non- 
age. They also held the office of high sheriff 





Tre Oriain or “O. K.”—Previous to the pres- 
| idential election the political parties in large towns 
have processions to parade their strength. In 
New York, about the year 1845, one district was 
distinguished by a banner bearing this strange de- 
vice: “The Fourth Ward O. K.” Next day 
everybody who had seen the sight neglected busi- 


; (which must be filled by one possessed of an elec- 
| toral qualification), and other similar dignities. 
| It has also been stated that the late investiyations 
_ tend to show that the Parliaments were originally 
founded on the idea of universal suffrage; the 
/manifestation of which was the “showing of 


_ scure New Yorker’s ignorance. 


ness to compare notes with others as to its signi- hands.” 
fication. At last the public bewilderment rose to 
such a height that one individual more curious 
than the rest resolved to beard the author-sphynx 
in her den. He went to the secretary of the 
Fourth Ward Democratic Committee, who, sur- 
prised at such ignorance, loftily exclaimed; ‘*The 


Evoquvence oF O’ConneLL. — Perhaps you 
doubt my testimony. If you do, I will vouch for 
it with the testimony of a man who never loved 


| When he went in and heard ©’Connell, the old 
' Virginian cried out, ‘‘These are the lips and this 


Old Fourth having got tired of State mottoes, has, | is the tongue of human eloquence.” think he 
| was right. I have listened to the impressive so- 


for novelty’s sake, adopted a comercial one from 
our leading merchants. Don’t they say when | 
: “ t : oe ‘lemnity of Webster, be deligh i 
they would affirm that a clerk can be implicitly re- | sai . Ev coe dana “at aay = “ 
lied on to produce einer on the right side, aa i kase Peay ss i a logic of C 1 
| ‘Ol korrect!’?”” The b i : Seton pele 
me: DANAE peantee RETES ED aa | houn; I have been beneath the magnetism of 


[Bae taetrections in Sib-way 60 bare seen. <6 Tene Henry Clay; it kas been my fortune to sit at the 


“the Great Vance’’ attached “O. K.’’ to the cho- lf f the ¢ k F the Engli 
rus of his so called “great” song, “Walking in the | et of the great speakers of the English tongue 


Zoo,” and thus London was delighted by an ob. | °° the other side of the water; but I think O’Con- 


trom little acorns grow.” It is a curious fact that | harmonious whole the solemnity of Webster, the 
Ss . uJ i. He ’ 

the telegraph clerks in England and America em-  8T@C€ of Everett, the gle Calhoun, and the 

ploy the letters “O. K.’’ when they send a tele- | wonderful magnetism of Clay. Nature seemed 

gram that a message bas been received “Oil kor- | to have intended him for the Demosthenes of our 

epoch. She gifted him with everything that goes 


rect.”’—English paper. 


Tne Sotprer anp uts Betrotnep.—An Inci- | Ple. He held the masses in his right hand. You 
dent of John Brown's Raid.—A correspondent of ; C42 only understand his power by comparison. 
the Traveller speaks of a soldier of the 21st Mas-|_ Let me carry you back to the mob-year ot 1835, 
sachusetts regiment, and his betrothed, whose | i” this country, when the abolitionists were hunt- 
graves he lately visited at Newbern. The sol- ed; when your streets roared with riot; when 
dier’s real name, if he was one of the heroes of Private houses were invaded and public halls were 
Harper's Ferry, was Charles Plummer Tidd, but | burnt, and press after press was thrown into the 
he probably enlisted under name of Plummer, | river, and Lovejoy baptized treedom with his 
which he assumed on revisiting New England in | blood—you remember it. Respectable journals 
1860. He was a Worcester county man, we be-| warned the mob that they were playing into the 
lieve, and was one of the small party that escaped | hands ot the abolitionists. But law-abiding, Prot 
trom Harper's Ferry with Owen Brown into the | estant, educated Americans could not be held 
Pennsylvania mountains. In the following spring back trom mobs. Neither Whig chiefs nor re- 
he visited the friends of his captain in Concord, | §pectable journals could keep these people quiet. 
and there related a fact which, though resting , G0 t England in ‘20, when the retorm bill was 
only upon his statement, is undoubtedly true. | thrown out from the House of Lords, and the 


He said that when Capt. Brown first announced | People were tumultuous, and Melbourne and 


| superlative degree. 
| the place had been a home to me since the well- ; 
| remembered day when its blessed roofs and stee 


} occasion of my first sailing away to see my gen-| 


i 


right hand forget its cunning and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth before, to help 
Ireland, I keep silent on the question of negro 
Again, they sent him one thousand 
pounds once from New Orleans, the slaveholders 
to the Catholic Repeal Association. This bill was 
laid on the table of Conciliation Hall, and the 
Liberator took it up; said he, ‘‘God knows how 
poor we are, how much we need it; but, thank 
God! Ireland is not poor enough yet to take the 
wages of unpaid toil.” ‘To an aristocratic Ala- 
bama planter who asked admission to the House 
of Commons, he refused it. Said he, ‘I do not 
think aslave-holder ought to be received on terms 
of social equality by a civilized European.” A 
Boston man going to his house in Marion Square, 
he came to his door, receiving him with both 
hands, as was his wont. With genial hospitality, 
says he, “Sir, you are welcome. I am glad to 
see anybody from Massachusetts. It is a free 
State. Walk in. You are a welcome guest.” 
And he drew him into his parlor. The gentle- 
man said: ‘Ah! you speak of slavery, Mr. O’Con- 
nell. I would like to discuss with you the justice 
of that institution.” ‘Discuss anything,’’ said 
O’Connell, ‘‘under this roof—anything; but be- 
fore you discuss the justice of one man’s owning 
another, just let me lock up my spoons.’’ He was 
right.— Wendell Phillips’ Lecture. 

Cuarves Dickens AND HIS WorSHIPPERS.— 
Macaulay remarks in one of his essays on the ex- 
traordinary change took place in the style of Ed- 
mund Burke during the later years of his life. 
When a young man, he discoursed. in his “Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, as coldly and dryly 
on the graces of woman’s form as another man 
could do about treaties and tariffs; when he grew 
old, he wrote of treaties and tariffs with as rhet- 
orical an enthusiasm as another man might dis- 
play when indulging in a glowing description of 
the beauty of woman. Is not something like a 
similar change coming over Charles Dickens? 
He who in his early days made such delightful 
fun of after-dinner oratory, and stump oratory, 
and hyperbolical rhetoric of every kind—has he 
not come himself, in his declining years, to revel 
in a sort of eloguence compounded of the Pick- 
wick Club, of Wilkins Micawber, of Stiggins, 
and of Elijah Pogram? Who can have forgotten 
the famous speech at the New York banquet, in 
which the gushing orator declared that it would 


| be better the whole world were riven by earth- 


quakes, smashed up by avalanches, or devoured, 
piecemeal, we presume, by the Arctic fox, than 
that any misunderstanding should arise between 
That was very 
fine; but still finer and more gushing is the ora- 


| tion the great novelist has just been pouring forth 


in Liverpool. Charles Dickens had been honor- 
ing the people of Liverpool by reading for them 


| at high prices; and the Liverpool people gave him 
| in return a grand banquet in their magnificent St. 


George’s Hall. Lord Dufferin, a kind-hearted no- 


' bleman, with mildly esthetic tastes, poured forth 


on Mr. Dickens a rose-water shower of panegyric, 
the like of which was certainly never bestowed 
on Cervantes, ur Fielding, or Defoe, or Richard- 
son; and which, we may add, was never quite 
deserved by any of them, or by mortal novelist | 
of any kind. ‘This speech gave, perhaps, the 
key-note to the whole affair. Upon this hint 
Charles Dickens spake. ‘‘Often and often,’’ said 
the enraptured guest, “‘my memory will recall this 


| brilliant ecene, and will reilluminate this banquet- 
| hall. 


I, faithful to this place in its present aspect, 
will preserve it exactly as it stands—not one 
man’s seat empty, not one woman's fair face ab- 
sent, while lite and memory abide by me!” It 


| seems rude and prosaic to try this sort of rheto- 


ric by reference to any standard of mere realities; 
but we may remark that St. George’s Hall, Liv- 
erpool, is one of the largest rooms in the world, 


/and that we really. doubt whether anything less 
; than a Herschel telescope would enable Mr. 


Dickens to get down on the camera of his mem- 
ory every face and every chair in the assembly 
he addressed. “It is no homage to Liverpool, 
based upon a moment’s untrustworthy enthusi- 
asm,”’’—this is Mr. Dickens again—“‘but it is the 
solid fact, built upon the rock ot experience, that 
when I first made up my mind, after considerable 
deliberation, systematically to meet my readers 
in large numbers face to face, and to try to ex- 
press myself to them through the breath of life,” 
(these fine words, we may remark, only mean “to 
give public readings”) “Liverpool stood foremost 
among the great places out of London to which I 
looked with eager confidence and pleasure.” 
How lucky that was! This very place where the 


novelist is now being banquetted is the precise | 


spot to which, from the moment when first, etc., 
etc., he always looked with the most, etc., etc. 
And why did he always look forward to Liver- 
pool in such a remarkable and almost prophetic 
way? Well, Mr. Dickens enumerated the rea- 
sons in language of dazzling eloguence—hardly a , 
word under four syllables and everything in the! 
One reason was ‘‘because— 


ples dipped into the Mersey behind me, on the 


erous friends across the Atlantic, twenty-seven | 
years ago.” Its blessed roofs! We like ‘its 
blessed roofs.”” ‘‘Blessed roofs’ is good. ‘My | 


| blessed, blessed baby,” says Mrs. Kenwigs; but! —— 


| that was Mr. Dickens’s fun—the “blessed roofs” 


| is his eloquence and his pathos. 


We cannot fol- 


| low this remarkable speech throuyh all its mean- 


dering effusiveness. But it is a relief to find that 
Mr. Dickens had something to complain of. 
Lord Houghton was at the banquet, and seemed | “ 3 

to be in rather a bad humor. Lord Houghton is MACHINES. 
an obese, elderly nobleman, who, when only 


known as Richard Monkton Milnes, wrote some 
| pretty, harmless verses, and on the strength of 


| Ireland, and that is John Randolph of Roanoke. | 


these his wealth and his good dinners set up for a 


| sort of combination of Horace and Mecenas. 
| Having been lately raised to the peerage, Lord 


Houghton is naturally very jealous of the honors 
due to his clags; and he complained in his speech 


| at the banquet that Dickens had never shown a 


| proper respect for the House of Lords. 


“Great O. K.’s ‘nell, lavishly gifted by nature, blended into one | 


Eagerly, 
and even angrily, did the novelist of the people 


vindicate himself from the charge of wanting due | 


reverence tor the British peerage. He enumer- 
ated to the audience the many illustrious peers 
with whom he is on friendly and intimate terms 
(including among them, by the way, Chief-Jus- 


; tice Cockburn, who does not happen to be a peer 
| at all), and he put it to the company whether it 
i was likely that a literary man who was honored 
| with the acquaintance of all those noble persons 
' could possibly be wanting in due respect for 


to make up the consummate tribune of the peo- | 


| peerage came to recognize him. 


their order. On the whole we think not; and we 
cannot recollect that Dickens ever showed any 
ungrateful disrespect for the peerage since the 
But it seemed 
Lord Houghton was referring to days before the 
novelist was thus favored—the days when Dick- 


| ens, yet a young man struggling into fame by the 
| sheer force of genius, insuited the British nobil- 


| That was before my promotion.” 


ity by his portrait of Lord Frederick Verisopht. 
This was a little unfair of Lord Houghton. When 


Rawdon Crawley, in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” reminds his | 
| wite, Becky Sharp, of something she used to say | 


or do in their days of courtship, she replies, 
So of Dick- 
ens and his Lord Frederick Verisopht—that was 
done before his promotion. One cvuld hardly 


| help being glad, however, that there was some 


to his little band that he should capture the town Gray, Russell and Brougham, Landsdowne, Hol- | 


of Harper's Ferry, instead of striking his blow in | land and Macaulay, the Whig chiefs, cried out, 
A more remote region, they all declared it too des- |“, don’t violate the law. you help the Tories! 
perate, and refused to fullow him. The old man: Add riot puts back the bill.” But Bristol and 


persisted, till at last his son said,—‘*' Well, father, 
if you are bent on throwing your lite away we 
will die with you,’—and one after another of the 
rest of the band gave in their adhesion to the 
plan, which they sull regarded as fatal. The re- 
sult is well known. ‘Tidd had been a farmer in 
Kansas, and there enlisted under Brown. Early 
in the rebellion be colisted as above mentioned, 
and in the service made the acquaintance of Miss 
Cutter, the adopted daughter of the surgeon ot 
the regiment, Dr. Calvin Cutter, and a warm at- 
tachment sprang up between them. While the 
regiment was stationed at Ashby 's Harbor, Roan- 
oke Island, he became ill of a fever, died, and 
was buried at that post. His death so affected 
his affianced that she became ill, and, surviving 
him but a short time, at her request, her remaigs 
were interred at the side of the one she loved. 
i Subsequently Col. Wardrop, of the naval brig- 
ade, caused the removal of the remains to the 
|cemetery at Newbern, where they now rest. 
eens 
| Tae Kextecktan axp THE ABOLITIONISTS.— 
‘Twas once with a summer fishing-party at Na- 
hant that included Mr. Garrison, Nathaniel Pea- 
body Rogers, Francis Jackson, the late Mrs. Buf- 
fum of Lynn, and other leading abolitionists, and 
,some of the Hutchinson family, thea famous as 
well for anti-slavery as for song, as indeed they 
Our succes: at fishing had been 


seemed to indicate that the face of a stranger Wa8 excellent, and our cook had furnished a most ; 
sumptuous dinner on the rocks, which, while we | Should always be present when the other spoke, 


a rare sight in that secluded region. 


Returning to the brouk-side, where I had left 


Blood summoned; and quiet, sober, stupid John 
Bull, law-abiding, could not do without it. Bir- 
mingham was three days in the hands of a mob. 
Yorkshire blazed with burning castles, and the 
Duke of Wellington ordered the Scotch grena- 
diers to rough-grined their sabers. 
Wing aristocracy in England. O'Connell had 
neituer office nor title. Besind him were 3,090,- 
(kX) people steeped in utter wretchedness, sore 
with the oppression of centuries, ignored by 
statute. For thirty weary years he stood in 
tront of them, and he said: ‘‘Countrymen, re- 
member, my countrynen, he that commits a 
crime helps the enemy.” And during that long 
and fear‘ul struggle, not a solitary lrisiiman broke 
the law. here is no such record in our history. 
Neither in ciassic nor in modern times can the 
man be produced who held a million people in his 
right hand so passive. It was due to the consistency 
and unity of a character that had hardly a flaw. 
The ocean of his philanthropy had no shore. He 
never took one single lesson out of that devil’s 
gospel, the American system of compromise. He 
never was silent on one truth in order to help 
another. He never sacrificed one race to help a 
third. Sir Thomas Powell Buxton told me that 
O'Connell entered Parliament in 1830 alone, hav- 
, ing toiled twenty years to get there. “The anti- 
slavery cause was so weak,”’ said Buxton, ‘‘that 
the only men to speak for it were myself and 
Lushington, and we made a set contract that one 


‘were enjoying, a Governor of Kentucky, strolling | 204 should cheer him aud he should cheer me.” 


little breeze to ruffle the stagnating waters of mu- 
tual paneyyric. 
that English politics had suffered an immense loss 
by Dickens never having condescended to enter 
the House of Commons, and Hepworth Dixon in- 
sisted that Dickens ought to be sent out as min- 


/ ister to Washington, it was a positive relief to 


This was the | 


i 


find that anybody had anything to say of the 


guest of the evening which fell short of absolute, | 


unmitigated eulogy. 


Are we very ill natured because we cannot | 


quite fall into the humor of all this flattery and 
puttery ? 
nity of literature suffers, instead of gaining, by 


this sort of thing? Is this system of feasting, and | 
glorifying, and eulogizing a successful author on | 


MAY 8, 1869. 


L. A. ELLIOT & Oo.. 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BosTONs, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 

PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
3 Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassere and 
Teachers. tf Apr. 3. 


NEW 


SPRING CARPETS 


Our stock is now replete with the Latest Novelties in 


FRENCH MOQUETTE, 
RUYAL WILTON, 
BEST BODY BRUSSELS, | 


OLD ENGLISH OIL CLOTHS, 


Fresh Mattings, etc.,.ctc. 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PEACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST. 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


(Successors TO PARKER FowLe & Sons,) 


164 Washington St. 
May 1. 2t 


SPRING, 1869. | 


tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 2 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 
NEWLY-MARRIED PEOPLE, 


ARTISTIC PAINTI NG. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Fresco Painters 


PARTIES FURNISHING 
RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
STEAMERS AND OFFICES, 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Reoms Ne. 608 Washington St., Beston. 


Are invited to examine our 


FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMEMT 


—Or— 


CARPETINGS, 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
WINDOW-SHADES, 


— AND— 
OIL CLOTHS. 


Having recently enlarged and renovated our premises, 
we have on exhibition the 


of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, pudlic buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
mg on Glass. 
and of] filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Sept. 26. tf 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


11L Washington st., 


BOSTON. MASS. 


The business of the late Mr. James Tolman is con- 
tinued in his own name, as above. We do only first- 

| class, custom work, at reasonable prices, and guarantee 

satisfaction. E lot Mar. 20. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LOOMS, |~ up rraM rurTS 


WHICH WE OFFER AT No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


SATISFACTORY PRICES (Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) 
CAT ERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 
TO THE PURCHASER. 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS 


IN OUR LINE OF 


(?~ Geods cheerfully shown by attentive 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 


They are prepared design to and execute every description 


Gilding ana Enooss- | 
Every description of wood finished in wat The Largest and Most Elegant Assortment 


JAMES TOLMAN, | 


— 


aS —————$— _ 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


| English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 

Freach Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 


be found in Boston. 


_—_ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


SALESROOM. 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Apr. 3. 3m 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ero 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Strect, New York 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction 3m Mi. 


GAS FLX'TURES, 
| FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS, 
BRONZIES, 


Gas Stoves, 


to be found in the City. 


R.H & Co. have opened a WAREHOUSE for the sale of 
their MANUFACTURES, being the ONLY Manufacturers 
that come direct to PURCHASERS at FIRST PRICES. We 
| give no Commissions, therefore Gas Fitters do not recom- 
| mend us. 


| 
| 





find it to your advantage to buy of the Maxers direct. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


Dec. 12. 369 Washington St., Bosten. 
‘ x 


MATTHEW BOLLES &CO. 
' No. 00 State Street, 
HAVE FOR SALE 
$190,000 Union Pacific R. R. Bonds. 
30,000 City of Bath 6s. 
| 50,000 U.S. Bond-. 
| 10,000 State of Maine 6s. 
| 10,000 Chicag, City 7s. 
| 10,000 Cook County 7s. tf 


Mar. 6. 


t 
$20 A DAY 
To Male and Female Agents, to introduce the BUCK- 
EYE $20 SHUTILE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch 
alike on both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUT- 
TLE MACHINE in the market sold for less than $40, 


Examine our Stock before you purchase, and you will 


Salesmen. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 





| IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAILERS, 


large or small. 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
aupplied, of the richest quality, got up in hand 


Every requisite furnished from Table to 


All others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full particu. 
lars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleve 
land, Ohio, R138t Apr. 17. 








Superior 
May 1. 


stvle 


ice-Creams, Cake and eee : _ WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


tionary of all sorts Sn parser = Senet nC oe 
{oo KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


‘184 Hanover Street, 


78 and 80 Union Street, 
May 1. 


BOSTON. 


THE 
BEST CHROMO YET! 


IN AND OUT. 


AFTER 
Beard’s Picture. 


Just Published by 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


tf 219 Washington St., Boston. 


SIXTY YEARS! 

For over sixty years DR. S. O. RICHARDSON’S 
SHERRY WINE BITTERS have been used by the 
public to correct morbid and inactive functions of the 
human system, It promotes healthy gastric secretions, 
corrects Liver derangement, relieves COSTIVENESS 
and Rheumatic affections, cures Jaundice, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Kidney Complaints, Weak Back, Dizziness, Lan- 
guor, Dyspepsia, and its attendant symptoms. Its valu- 
able tonic and strengthening properties will invigorate | 
the convalescent, cleanse the Blood from Humors, and 
will afford comfort and relief to the aged by stimulating 
the constitution to resist its impending intirmities.— | 





| and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 


s ar m =o — Y i J es 
HA Lit Cr & CUMS ON, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


mp 


Manutacturers of Piano-Fortes 


Being now the old+st manufacturers in the city, : 
JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 

Jan. 2 6m 


DIVUS FACTORY | DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


C HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
| WARNISLII ES, JAPANS, &C- 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
| Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Bosten 
Feb. 13. 3m 


CLOTHING, ETC. = 
FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 


HENRY W. PRENCH, 


Having been Established since 1832, | wat, Sarena. 





For the Manutacture oft 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 


are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 
Second-hand Pianos takenin exchange. Pianos to let, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 





Warerooms: 


339 Washington st., Boston. 
Jan. 23. tf H Ww. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 





e 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESAILIE, 
152 Devoushire Street, Boston. 
0. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 


DENNETT & BLISS, a tt, Manning 


\ JHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRERS OF 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
71 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Streets, 


BOSTON. 
C.V. Witten, 
H. 3S. Burpert, Mech. 13. 6m 


Nov. 14. 6m 


(Successors to CHARLES H. BAKER & Co.,) 
3833 Washington St., 


Would call the attention of purchasers to their new and 
elegant assortment of 





A. 8S. Youna, 
C.C. Gores. 





| SHERRY WINE BITTERsS. 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
Thousands of the venerable population of New England | 


| > re Lex j 
are sustained in health, their life prolonged to enjoy vig- | ~~ aper Hangings, 


orous and happy old age, by the use of Dr. Richardson's | MOULDINGS, 

The HERBS can be obtained separately, and may be DECORATIONS, 
prepared in small quantities, in water or with wine or | 
spirit. Price 50 ets. per package. 

Otlice, 3 Tremont Row, Boston, and sold by Druggists | 
and Apothecaries, P4t May 1. 


which they are offering to the retail trade at reduced 
prices. 

We would also invite the attention of BUILDERS 
| and the COUNTRY TRADE to our stock before pur- 


" WORLD. RENOWNED chasing elsewhere, 


THE 


AND BORDERS, | 


_ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—AnsuatL Report or 

J tHe SCHOOL CoMMITTEK.—Notice is hereby given 
| that the Annual Report of the School Committee for the 
year 1868 is ready for delivery. Copies may be had on 
application at the rooms of the School Committee, City 
thal, from 9 o'clock A.M. to 6 o'clock P.M. 
| BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary of the School Committee. 





| Apr. 24. 3t 
ee OF BOSTON.—Scuoot Houst En- 
| 


J LARGEMENT.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
| the Office of Superintendent of Public Buildings until 








ELIAS 
HOWE 
| SEWING 


(# These Machines are 
adapted te every variety of 


No. 383 Washington Street, 
Near Adams House, Boston. 


Jerr. A. DenneTT. GEO.N Buiss. Henry B.JonxEs. 


Family Sewing and Mana- 


| TUESDAY, May LL, at 12 o'clock M., for furnishing all 
| materials and doing all the labor required in the en- 
| largement and remodelling of the Comins School House 
| on Tremont street. 
| The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all 
| proposals received. 


When Lord Dutferin declared | 


Are we wrong in thinking that thedig | 


facturing. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


A244. 57 and 59 Bromfield St., Beston. tf 


| HYDRAULIC CEMENT 


| DRAIN PIPE. 


| 

| The Cheapest and Best Pipe in use, Also, improved 
CHIMNEY TOPS, and 30-inch WELL-PIPE. 
Circular, DAY & COLLINS, 

May 1. 3m No. 40 Bromtield st., Boston. 


ig “SUPERIOR 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


BEAL & HOOPER 


OFFER AT THEIR 


SALESROOMS., 
3 AND 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


—AND— 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SETS. 


Our facilities for manufacturing are unequalled. We 
have fitted up and putin operation the past year our 
! new Factory, on an entirely new model, in which ma- 
chinery of the best and most perfect description per- 








forms the great part of labor done heretofore by hand, | 


and by its use our PRICES are constantly 
REDUCED 


to the lowest points a good article can be produced at. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Apr. 3. MANUFACTURERS. tf 


CARPETINGS 


—AND— 


CURTAINS. 


every possible occasion, merely because he has | 


been successful, the offspring of sincere, disinter- 
ested admiration; or do the organizers of such 
demonstrations think of their own honor and 
glory as well as the honor and glory of their 
guest! Charies Dickens is, in one sense, un- 
doubtediy a great novelist. But he is not the 
greatest English novelists; he is not even the 
greatest living English novelist. It is absurd to 
pay homage to him as if he were the first of men; 
and, indeed, there is a point at which homage to 


anv man becomes degrading alike to the giver) 


and the receiver. If one wanted an illustration of 
the demoralizing effect of such things, he could | 
find none more strong and striking than is afford- | 
ed by the style of eloquence into which Dickens 
has lately been degenerating. The flattery which 
so unmans a keen humorist as to make him talk 
such ridiculous rhodomontade as Charles Dickens 
has lately been talking is as baleful to him as the 


malicious praise whic: addled the small wits of | 


poor Malvolio.—Jndependent. 


We have received by recent arrivals a large part of our 
Spring importations, and our contracts with American 


manufacturers are nearly complete; we, therefore, con- | 


fidently invite the attention of purchasers to as fine a 


line of 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, DRAPERIES, 


Lace Cartains and Window Shades, 


| writing me. 


‘As was ever offered in this market. All of which will 
be offered at our usually low prices. | 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, | 
116 Tremont Street, 
(Nearly opposite Park Street Church), 


Apr. 24. BOSTON. E4ét 


Send for 


Apr. 10. tf 


x r 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 

NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 
immediately ve putinto paper, without being ex posed to in- 
apectica. The highest. cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWKIGHT & SON, 

PareR MANUFACTURERS, 

Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 





Feb. 13. tf 





~ 
FARMERS 
Whointendto we BRADLEY'S SUPER PHOS- 
| PHATE as atop-dressing for meadows, pastures or 
' Jawns, should do so this month. The quicker the better 
after the snow is gone. 
VM. L. BRADLEY, 24 Broad St., Boston. 
Send for a Pamphlet. h4t Apr. 17. 


| COMMONWEAL OF 


SETYS.— SuFroik, ss.—Probate Court. 





MASSACHU- 


ed in the estate of 

| MARIANNE HAWTHORNE, 

| Jate of Boston, in said County, masried-woman, de- 

| ceased, Greeting: 

| Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 

| last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 

| sented to said Court, for Probate, by Robert Hawthorne, 

| of said Boston, plumber, who prays that letters testa- 

| mentary may be issued to him, the Executor therein 

| bond: You are hereby cited toappearata Probate Court 

| to be held at said Boston, on Monday, the seventeenth 
day of May next, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
canse, if any you have, again-t the same; and said Rob- 

| ert is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three successive 

! weeks, in the newspaper called the Commonirea/th, print- 
ed at said Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. ‘ 

Witness, Isaac Awes, Esquire, Judge of said Court, | 
this twenty-second day of April, in the year one thou- | 
sand eight hundred aud sixty-nine. 
Apr. 24. 3t WM. C. BROWN, Register. 


} by Qonadh aie — AGENTS — 875 to 3200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
| FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
| stitch, hem, fell, tuek, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em. | 
broider ina most superior manner. Price only $18.00. 
Fully warranted for tive years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘Elastie Lock 
Stitch.’ Every serond stitch can be cut, and «till the 
cloth eannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agent- from 375 to 3200 per month and expenses, or 
| a commi--ion from which twice that amount can be 
| made. Address SECOMB & CO. Pirrssurs, Pa., Bos- 
| pon, Mass, or Sp. Lovis, Mo 
| Cavdiox.—Do not be impo-ed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
| practical cheap machine manufactured. El2t Apr_3. 
3 - ” a J 
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'T° THE WORKING CLASS.—I am now 


srepared to furnish all classes w ith constant employ- 


' ment at their homes, the whole of the time, or for the 


spare moments. Business new, light and proiitable. 
Fifty cents to 85 per evening is easily earned by persons 
of either <ex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered thoxe who will | 
devote their whole time to the business; and that every | 
person who sees this notice may send me their addres 
and test the basine<« for them-<elves, I inake the follow- 
jog unparalleled offer: To all who are not well «ati<tied 
with the business, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
Full particulars, directions, &c., seut free. 
Address E. C. ALLEN, 


Sample sent by mail for 10 cts. 
Mar. 27. 


Augusta, Me. Rast 
ce § SALARY. Address U. S. Piaxo) 
$300 Co., New York. Rly* Feb. 27. | 
VV ANTED-AGENTS—t0 sell the AMERICAN 


Ksittixe Macatve. Price $25. The simplest, 








knit 20,000 «titches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE | 
CU.. Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. El2t Apr. 3. 


To the | 
heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons interest: | 


| named, without giving a surety or sureties on his official | 


For plans and specifications apply at the office. 
For the Committee, 
Mayl. 2t FRANCIS RICHARDS, Chairman. 


| (NITY OF BOSTON.—Cosverance To Mount 
|X) Hore Cemerery.—The public are respectfully in- 
| formed that from the first day of May to the first day of 
| November, passengers will be conveved to the Cemetery 
| by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the Office 
lof the Metropolitan Railroad Company, corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, at 12.50, 1.0 and 2.50 o'clock 
DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS, connecting at Jamaica 
Plain with a Coach expressly for Mount Hope passen- 
ers, which, returning, leaves the Cemetery at 2.15, 3.15 
and 5 o'clock. 

For the accommodation of persons residing in South 
Boston and Dorchester, a Coach will be run on WEDNES- 
DAYS and SATURDAYS, connecting at Mount Bowdoin 
with the Horse Cars which leave the foot of Summer 
street at 1.15 o’clock, and returning, leaves the Cemetery 
at 4.15 o'clock. 

Through fare each way, 16 cents. 

| For the Board of Trustees, 
May 1. 6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 





| INSURANCE. 


Rorae INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL. ENGLAND. 


Paid up Capital and Reserves in Gold, 
$7,900,000. 
{ Stockholders personally lable for all Claims. 
Insures against the hazards of FIRE. Parties who 
wi-h to insure in a strong othee, where losses are settled 
promptly and fairly, are invited to take a policy in the 
“Royal.” Policies issued and losses settled without ref- 
erence elsewhere, at the 


Office in Buston, Nos. 1 and 3 Kilby Street. 
STICPMUEN ILIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney. 

Apr.3. W.€ 


he NORTILT AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANUE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Bucddings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one rick = Aleo insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, 
DIKEUTORS : 
Jotn Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Weilliogton, 
Sampeon Keed, Paul Adams, 
Franklin Haven, Kd Wigzle«worth, 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel KB. Sawyer. 
ALBEKT BOWKER, President. 
Feb 13. 


HIGGINSON, Surveyor. 3m 


Silas Peirce, 
Aibert Kowker, 
Joho P. Ober, 

© Uenry Parker, 
Benj) K Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
Joho C. Potter, 


Irving Morsg, Secretary. 
Qe MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Ifouses, 
Heusehold Furniture, 


sSitere Tulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazaris, and is paying 40 
ser cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent on annual risk«. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
GH This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
over £225.00) in dividends, since commencement of busi- 


bess, fifteen years ago. 
WILLIAM 8. MORTON. President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


| cheapest and best Knitting Machineever invented. Will Howe OFFICE: Quixcr, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer's Building, rear No. 27 
Feb. 27. State Street. on 
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